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If  I  might  give  a  thort  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  it  would  he  to  tM  him  his  fate.  Xf  he  resolved  to  venture  upon 
•toice  of  teUing  unbiassed  tr^h,  let  him  proclaim  war  wUh  mmkind— neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  It  he  t 

•' _ ^//  einf\tt  hint  §nt.th  th0.  hraneim  43%^  I>w«m  .  .ei. _ _  *  --  « 


nien,  theg  faU  upcm  him  with  the  iron  iMnds  of  the  law;  ^  he  ttiis  them  of  virtues,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob 
attacks  him  with  slander .  But  if  he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  onfearte^.—Dz  Foe. 


a  the  dangerous 
tells  the  crimes 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 

MR  GLADSTONE’S  EXPEDIENT. 

Mr  Gladstone  has  faced  the  difficulty  thrown  in  his 
by  the  supporters  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond’s 
motion  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  best,  if  not  quite 
the  only,  way  possible  to  him.  That  by  so  doing  he 
should  have  driven  Mr  Disraeli  into  a  towering  passion, 
and  caused  many  of  Mr  Disraeli’s  followers  and  rivals 
on  the  Conservative  side  of  the  Lower  House  to  feel 
very  uncomfortable,  is  certainly  unfortunate.  But,  as 
Mr  Disraeli  might  have  known  long  before  Thursday 
afternoon  what  sort  of  announcement  was  likely  then  to 
be  made,  our  sympathy  for  him  is  modified  by  the  con¬ 
sideration  that  he  might,  with  more  decency,  have 
chosen  a  less  public  opportunity  for  the  outpouring  of 
his  futile  wrath.  Lord  Salisbury’s  wild  screech  of 
Monday  night  was  not  only  made  musical  by  the  care¬ 
fully-prepared  phraseology  in  which  it  was  uttered, 
but  also  had  a  distinct  effect,  though  that  effect 
j^peared  only  in  a  very  short-lived  and  unreal  triumph, 
in  influencing  the  vote  by  which  the  second  reading  of 
the  Army  Bill  was  delayed.  But  Mr  Disraeli’s  angry 
snarls  of  Thursday  afternoon  and  evening  were  both 
ill-devised  and  pointless.  They  were  relieved  by  none 
of  his  smart  epigrams ;  they  were  scarcely  grammatical ; 
and  their  only  result  can  be  to  add  another  to  the  many 
proofs  which  this  session  has  already  furnished  of  the 
deterioration  of  Tory  oratory  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Mr  Disraeli  will  do  his  party  no  more  good  by  slanging 
Mr  Gladstone,  and  calling  down  the  reproof  of  the 
Speaker  for  the  terms  in  which  he  does  so,  than  by 
engaging  in  a  Billingsgate  quarrel  with  Mr  Bentinck 
and  others  of  his  colour.  The  row  in  the  House  which 
prefaced  Thursday’s  five  hours’  discussion  on  the  Ballot 
Bill,  and  the  more  violent  row  with  which  that  discussion 
was  supplemented,  were  very  disgpraceful  to  their  pro¬ 
moters,  but,  in  80  far  as  they  can  be  of  any  use  at  all, 
will  be  of  service  to  Mr  Gladstone  and  the  conglomera- 
on  of  supporters  whom  he  still  manages  to  keep 
.  ^ther.  The  ground  which  Mr  Gladstone  has  taken 
m  unassailable.  If  it  is  ground  on  which  he  will  have 
«p  ®  his  stand  for  a  successful  battle  with  the  House 
eers,  neither  the  praise  nor  the  blame  will  be  his. 
w  opponents  have  not  only  allowed  him  to  gain  this 
hut  have  even  forced  him  to  it. 

^  ^  have  brought  the  defeat  upon  them- 

dnw^  ^pou  their  House.  When  Mr  Disraeli  cools 
^  think  quietly  over  the  matter,  he  will 
“  Government  is  not  at  fault,  either  for  the 

whiob  L  crisis,”  or  for  the  six  months’  delay 

Pumfino^  Q  ^  caused  by  the  tedious  debates  upon  the 
Itself  tk  with  which  Parliament  has  amused 
nerffv^fi^.  wants  Army  Reform,  and  knows 

form  necessary  step  to  Army  Re- 

Cardwell’a  P^irchase.  This  was  proved  by  Mr 

very  small  when,  last  year,  he  attempted  a 

’^‘th  thfl  Inform.  He  proposed  to  do  away 

cornets  ensigns.  Straightway 

the  ©Migns  and  all  their  friends  protested 

^Wesalv  V  cBange  would  injure  them  by 
y  tanglmg  their  claims  in  respect  of  over¬ 


regulation  prices.  The  matter  had  to  be  referred  to  a 
Royal  Commission,  and  the  Commission  decided  that, 
though  over-regulation  prices  were  distinctly  illegal, 
custom  had  given  an  equitable  right.  .  That  was  one  of 
the  reasons — popular  demands,  of  course,  being  the  grand 
reason — for  Mr  Cardwell’s  Army  Bill,  the  first  provisions 
of  which  were  for  the  complete  Abolition  of  Purchase, 
and  for  obtaining  Parliamentary  sanction  to  a  very 
liberal  compensation  to  all  Purchase  officers,  both  for 
regulation  and  over-regulation  prices.  It  is  quite  true 
that  Purchase  could  have  been  abolished  six  months  ago, 
or  at  any  time,  without  the  aid  of  Parliament ;  but  com¬ 
pensation  could  not  have  been  so  given.  The  Abolition 
of  Purchase,  even,  by  itself,  without  first  consulting 
Parliament  would  have  been  an  unseemly  thing.  There¬ 
fore  the  Government  incorporated  both  these  points  in 
its  Army  Regulation  Bill.  Mr  Cardwell  naturally 
thought  better  of  his  whole  scheme  of  Army  Reform 
than  any  of  his  critics,  in  or  out  of  Parliament ;  and 
no  one  expected  that  the  obstructive  power  of  the 
Tory  minority  would  have  been  so  skilfully,  or  dis¬ 
creditably,  employed  as  to  spend  the  best  part  of 
the  whole  session  in  repeated  controversies  on  the 
Purchase  System  alone.  The  Government  certainly 
is  not  to  be  blamed  for  that.  It  did  its  best  to  pass  the 
entire  Bill  through  the  House  of  Commons.  When  it  found 
it  had  no  chance  of  passing  all,  it  resolved  to  pass  so 
much  as  had  been  already  sanctioned  by  nu^iberless 
votes.  When  that  change  was  made,  however,  and  even 
at  an  earlier  date,  the  first  warnings  were  given  of  the 
course  that  has  now  been  pursued.  The  opponents  of 
Purchase  were  told,  and  they  were  told  with  especial 
emphasis  by  Lord  Northbrook  when  he  introduced  the 
Bill  in  the  House  of  Lords,  that  Purchase  was*“  doomed,” 
that  Parliament  could  annul  the  other  provisions  of  the 
measure,  but  that  the  Government  intended  to  use  its 
legitimate  power,  as  agent  of  the  Crown,  in  abolishing 
Purchase.  Really  the  only  charge  that  can,  with  the  least 
fairness,  be  brought  against  Mr  Gladstone  is  that  he  showed 
too  much  courtesy  to  Parliament  in  inviting  it  to  sanction 
that  which  could  be  done  without  its  sanction ;  although 
th^e  was  good  reason  for  that  in  the  consideration  that, 
by  obtaining  the  formal  sanction  of  Parliament  to  the 
Abolition  of  Purchase,  Parliamentary  sanction  would  also 
be  obtained  to  a  very  generous  scale  of  compensation. 
That  latter,  however,  was  simply  a  money  question 
with  which  the  Lords  have  nothing  to  do.  Therefore, 
had  they  been  in  the  hands  of  wiser  counsellors  than  the 
Duke  of  Richmond  and  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  they 
would  have  given  a  different  vote  on  Monday  night,  and 
would  have  saved  themselves  from  the  very  undignified 
position  in  which  they  are  now  placed. 

We  cannot  feel  very  sorry  for  their  Lordships.  They 
have  only  themselves  to  thank  for  having  now  to  swallow 
the  pill  which  they  spent  three  long  evenings  in  com¬ 
pounding  for  others ;  and  it  will  do  them  good.^  Mr 
Gladstone,  indeed,  has  gilded  it  for  them  very  kindly. 
With  as  little  irony  as  was  possible,  he  showed  them 
very  plainly  on  Thursday  how  they  could  best  recover 
their  dignity,  and  we  doubt  not  they  will  follow  his 
advice.  We  hope,  too,  that  this  little  experience  will  be 
of  use  when,  two  or  three  weeks  hence,  the  Ballot  Bill 
comes  before  them.  If  they  reject  that  measure,  there 
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will  be  no  snch  easy  remedy  as  is  at  hand  in  the  case 
the  Army  Bill.  They  are  spared  any  collision  with  the 
Commons  this  week,  through  the  accident  that  a  Royal 
Warrant,  endorsed  by  the  Lower  House  can  be  legi¬ 
timately  made  use  of.  But  no  Royal  Warrant  can  come 
in  aid  of  the  Ballot  Bill,  and  these  are  not  times  when 
a  worn-out  corporation  of  hereditary  legislators,  or 
non-legislators,  can  easily  withstand  the  ruder  shock 
of  popular  indignation  at  its  interference  with  a  sorely- 
needed  measure  of  popnlar  reform. 


MUNICIPAL  PARIS. 


The  people  of  Paris  are  to-morrow  to  elect  their 
Municipal  Council,  four  members  being  chosen  in  each 
of  the  twenty  arrondissements  into  which  the  city  is 
divided.  In  Paris  itself  there  seems  to  be  much  apathy 
respecting  these  elections ;  and  among  our  own  news¬ 
paper  readers  the  event  appears  to  have  been  nearly 
overshadowed  by  the  two  most  important  items  of  news 
that  have  this  week  been  reported  irom  Prance — the  pro¬ 
jected  scheme  of  militaiy  reorganisation,  by  which  every 
citizen  is  to  be  made  a  soldier  in  his  turn  and  the  National 
Guard  is  to  be  abolished  ;  and  the  rejection  by  the  Budget 
Commission  of  M.  Pouyer-Quertier’s  customs  duties, 
whereby  a  serious  blow  has  been  struck  at  the  mis¬ 
chievous  protection  policy  of  the  Government  of  the 
hour.  These  two  arrangements,  however,  are  mainly 
important  in  their  connection  with  other  matters,  and 
perhaps  they  are  chiefly  important  just  now  in  so  far  as 
they  are  likely  to  affect  the  forthcoming  elections  and 
the  temper  of  the  municipal  body  that  is  to  be  appointed. 
Paris  is  at  present  under  a  cloud.  It  is  no  longer 
France.  But  it  is  still  the  greatest  and  most  influential 
city  in  France,  and  its  leading  citizens — by  which  term 
we  do  not  mean  its  aristocracy,  or  its  hourgeoisiCy  though 
both  of  these  would  find  their  interest  in  uniting  with 
the  working  classes — will  show  that  they  ate  strangely 
depressed  by  their  recent  reverses,  or  strangely  blind  to 
their  own  chances  of  securing  a  part,  at  any  rate,  of  the 
self-government  which  they  claim  as  their  right,  if  they 
do  not  make  themselves  heard  in  the  new  Civic  Council. 
The  projects  of  M.  Thiers  for  military  reform  and  fiscal 
regulation  touch  them  nearly,  and  should  give  strength 
to  their  efforts  for  recovering  their  municipal  rights. 

This  is  not  the  occasion  for  a  detailed  review  of  the 
municipal  history  of  France  ;  but  that  history  is  a  most 
instructive  study,  and  one  especially  pertinent  to  the 
mo.st  important  political  question  of  the  day.  Paris  and 
the  other  French  towns,  like  many  English  towns,  trace 
back  their  municipal  privileges  to  the  time  of  the  Roman 
Empire  ;  but,  whereas  the  Norman  Conquest  so  unhinged 
all  tlio  ancient  institutions  of  England  that  our  oldest 
towns  hud  to  obtain  renewal,  by  Royal  Charters,  of  their 
rights  and  privileges,  and  thus  were  able  to  have  them 
clearly  defined  and  legally  fixed,  the  liberties  of  the 
French  towns  were  based  only  on  traditions.  “  Most  of 
the  cities  of  France,”  says  Haynouard,  the  chief  au¬ 
thority  on  this  subject,  “  never  had  charters  of  incorpo¬ 
ration.  Their  own  municipal  rights  sufficed  to  them. 
They  claimed  no  other  safeguard.”  This  accident  was 
in  the  end  unfortunate ;  but  in  early  times  the  powers 
and  functions  of  the  French  municipalities  were  very  ex¬ 
tensive*.  It  would  seem  as  if  it  was  more  by  chance  than 
anything  else  that  the  mediaeval  towns  of  Franco  did 
not  attain  independence  as  complete  as  that  of  the  city- 
states  in  mediaeval  Italy.  Instead  of  that  they  came  to 
be  grouped  into  feudal  provinces,  and  the  feudal  pro¬ 
vinces  were  ultimately  consolidated  under  the  reno¬ 
vated  power  of  Charlemagne’s  successors.  During 
this  process,  and  after  its  completion,  the  strength 
of  the  municipalities  was  eaten  out ;  but  the  form 
remained.  Each  French  t’ommune  was,  in  appearance, 
something  like  an  independent  State;  and,  in  theory,  it 
had  rights  and  duties  far  greater  than  those  of  any 
English  cities.  The  claim  to  exercise  these  rights  and 
duties  was  revived  and  violently  enforced  at  the  time  of 
the  Revolution.  Had  Turgot  and  other  wise  men  been 
listened  to,  even  in  Turgot’s  day,  when  the  corruption 
OfF  ranee  had  been  very  nearly  consummated  by  Bour¬ 


bons  and  feudalism,  the  worst  phases  of  the  revnlnfi^ 
struggle  might  possibly  have  been  averted  Thev  ^ 
not  listened  to.  Accordingly,  in  1789,  the*  ancient'll 
ditions  were  remembered  and  made  the  basis  of  7 
national  life,  by  men  who  had  good  reason  for 
the  institutions  under  which  they  and  their  forefath  ^ 
had  been  ground  down,  but  who,  by  the  mem  W 
of  their  long  slavery,  were  quite  unfit  to  exercise  the 
powers  which  they  assumed.  Burke’s  sneer  at  “the 
project  of  turning  a  great  empire  into  a  collection 
of  vestries,  and  of  governing  it  in  the  spirit  of  naro. 
chial  admmistration,”  would  have  had  force  *^had 
there  been  any  likeness  to  English  vestry  or  parochid 
government  in  the  action  of  the  insurgent  Com¬ 
munes.  That  action  was  made  up  of  elements  much 
better  and  much  worse  than  any  to  be  found  in  a 
peddling  English  vestry.  The  demand  for  municipal 
freedom,  even  in  its  boldest  form,  was  altogether  just- 
and,  under  prudent  direction,  might  have  ^n  of  the 
greatest  possible  benefit  to  France.  Immense  benefit 
sprang  from  the  uprising,  even  in  the  shape  it 
assumed ;  but  its  immediate  consequences  were  blood¬ 
shed  and  misery  of  the  most  deplorable  sort.  Pang 
took  the  lead,  and,  certainly,  not  only  ran  wild  in  the 
exaggerated  development  of  its  municipal  functions,  but 
also  wantonly  violated  the  principles  of  liberty  that  were 
its  watchwo^,  in  dictating  the  course  of  procedum  to  be 
adopted  by  the  other  municipalities.  “  The  law  must 
decide,”  as  Mazuyer  said  in  the  National  Assembly, 
“  whether  the  French  nation  or  the  Commune  of  Paria 
is  sovereign  of  the  country.”  The  new  tyranny  of  this 
ill-ordered  municipalism  had  to  be  put  down  in  order 
that  Republican  France  might  have  peace,  and  the 
Republic  initiated  that  policy  of  centralisation  and 
repression  which  the  first  Napoleon  carried  on,  and  which 
has  since  been  followed  by  each  of  the  rulers  who 
have,  in  turn,  acquired  the  mastery  of  France.  It  is  the 
policy  of  M.  Thiers,  and  is  the  one  link  that  unites  to 
him  both  Imperialists  and  Orleanists  in  the  present 
National  Assembly.  It  was  to  offer  healthy  opposition 
to  this  policy  that  the  new  Paris  Commune  was  planned 
last  spring. 


Our  readers  "will  pardon  us  for  taking  that  brief 
retrospect  of  French  municipal  history.  Its  bearing  on 
the  political  question  of  the  moment  is  evident.  The 
people  of  Paris,  having  been  foiled  in  a  reckless  effort  to 
secure  for  themselves  all  their  old  municipal  powers,  have 
now  the  chance  of  labouring  more  slowly  and  prudently 
to  regain,  if  not  all  their  traditional  functions,  at  any 
rate  a  great  part  of  them  ;  and,  perhaps,  as  great  a  part 
as  is  consistent  with  the  well-being  of  French  sooie^ 
in  its  present  conditions.  We  need  not  sympathise  with 
the  Communists,  as  they  are  miscalled,  to  hope  that  1^ 
attempt  may  be  made  and  may  be  successful.  The  evils 
to  which  France  has  been  brought  by  the  centralising 
policy  of  the  past  two  generations  need  no  showing. 
Centralisation  alone  has  not  caused  them  ;  but  it  has 
been  a  source  of  much  evil  in  itself,  and  it  has  been  a 
powerful  agent  in  forwarding  the  permcious^  desigM 
its  rulei-s.  It  is  hai-d  to  see  how  the 
country  can  be  really  ameliorated,  hovv  it  can  be  he  pw 
not  only  to  grow  in  material  ways,  as  it  did  under 
Second  Empire,  but  to  make  such  go^  use  of  ite  mat^ 
rial  prosperity  as  the  Second  Fimpire  did 
unless  the  vast  opportunities  of  misrule  whicn 
mainly  furnished  by  centralisation,  with  a  huge  army 
the  beck  and  call  of  the  ruler  in  the  centre,  can  w 
annulled.  And  the  only  way  to  do  this  is  by 
the  powers  of  the  municipalities,  by 
powers  that  are  still  theirs  in  theory,  but  whio  ^ 
in  abeyance  under  the  Bourbons,  and  ^ve  , 
further  thwarted  since  the  Revolution.  It 
well  to  restore  all  the  ancient  powers,  to  yiel  ^ 

demands  that  the  Paris  Commune  of  last  spnng 
enforce  in  its  own  case,  and  as  an  i^^«e,yed, 

towns.  But  those  demands  are  not  V 
or,  if  they  are  renewed,  they  have  small  c  a  coxa* 

yielded  to.  A  compromise  only  can  U  ^ 

promise  is  what  France  now  needs.  If  it  is  m 
each  municipality  should  have  something 
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committed  to  it,  it  is  no  less  monstrous  that  the 
civic  functionaries  in  each  municipality  should' 
mere  nominees  and  tools  of  the  central  authority, 
that  under  the  Third  Napoleon ;  they  ^ihl  be 
.w^nnd^M.  Thiers  if  he  can  hold  office  long  enough,, 
*^^in  sufficient  grasp  of  the  wires  of  office.  Surely 
fff  ^v  remedy  is  for  the  towns  of  France  to  have,  at 
^  mte  as  much  independence  as  is  possessed ,  by  the 
of  England,  with  such  modifications  as  are  re- . 
hv  the  radical  differences  between  political  lifuin 

England  in  Fiyce.  ^  r  f  v  j 

The  opportnnityfor  the  inauguration  of  such  a  remedy 
.  m  the  forthcoming  Paris  elections.  If  the 

•tizens  are  wise  they  will  choose  functionaries  pledged 
to  resist  the  aggrandising  schemes  of  M.  Thiers  and  his 
“moderate  Republican”  supporters,  men  who,  will 
labour  heartily,  within  the  law,  to  make  Paris  a  strong 
and  self-sufficient  city.  In  steady-going  London  the 
utmost  that  its  aldermen  have  to  do,  besides  a  little 
amateur  police-magistracy,  is  to  arrange  for  grand  ban- 
auets  and  now  and  then  for  balls  and  entertainments 
to  Sidtans  and  Emperors  taking  holiday  in  London,  andi 
to  carefully  protect  such  time-honoured  monopolies  as 
the  city  coal-dues  or  Emanuel  Hospital.  But  the  muni¬ 
cipal  authorities  of  Paris  can  do  more  than  that,  and 
they  are  bound  to  do  it,  if  they  desire  to  make  their  city 
something  more  than  the  pleasure-hannt  of  Europe 
which  the  ex-Emperor  so  carefully  elaborated,  and  if 
they  desim  to  make  Paris  the  leader  of  France,  not  in 
violent  revolution,  but  in  that  peaceful  progress,  and* 
that  growth  of  individual  and  social  liberty,  by  which 
alone  the  greatness  of  the  nation  can  be  secured. 

One  danger  to  the  liberties  of  Paris  is  worth  notice. 
Englishmen  are  apt  to  speak  slightingly  of  the  French 
press.  Yet  the  press  is  a  mighty  power  in  France. 
Under  the  Empire,  it  was  industriously  subsidised  by 
the  State.  Since  M.  Thiers  assumed  office,  we  hear 
nearly  every  day  of  the  action  of  one  or  more  “  Press 
Unions  ”  strangely  subservient  to  the  party  in  power. 
The  Paris  press  is  industriously  working  for  the  choice 
of  official  nominees  to  the  new  elections.  Let  us  hope 
that  their  designs  will  fail. 

UNIVERSITY  REFORM. 

Those  who  know  how  much  the  last  Universitiee 
Commission  left  undone  will  not  be  disposed  to  think 
that  the  new  Commission,  which  the  Government  has 
pledged  itself  to  issue,  comes  any  too  early.  An  inquiry 
into  the  property  of  the  universities  and  colleges  is  the 
essential  preliminary  of  any  sound  university  reform.  At 
present  next  to  nothing  is  known  upon  the  subject,  and 
very  exaggerated  statements  are  freely  made  upon 
either  side.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  the 
gross  revenues  of  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  colleges  are 
very  large,  and  are,  further,  capable  of  almost  indefinite 
increa^.  It  would  not  be  at  all  unfair  to  assess  the 
annual  revenue  of  the  Oxford  colleges  at  about  1,50,000/. 

colleges  of  Cambridge  at  very 
iu  *  leases  upon  fine  expire,  and 

land  rises,  these  figures  will  propor- 
In  twenty  years  from  now,  and 
Orfn^  ^  before  the  year  1900,  the  annual  income  of 
aflomn  Cambridge  will  be  nearly  double  that 
j  y  ^*^^our  to  the  Marquis  of  Bute.  It  is  a 
best  whether  this  money  is  laid  out  to  the 

from  whether  the  nation  at  large  gets 

entitled, 

^  colleges  are  not  private  corporations, 
j“uo»‘>onal  trustees; 

great  grievances  wliich  are  indissolubly 
place  a  ®  P^®^nt  college  system.  In  the  first 

and  place  its  duty  to  itself  as  a 

general  DubP^^^  ^®*’Poration  before  its  duty  to  the 
^nt  to  an  1  ^nst  ten  years  it  has  been  evi- 

matter  **^^^*'  Tests  Act  has  been  a 

^nie  undPT,^  fune,  and  that  the  colleges  must  soon 
^  bodies.  Yet,  in  the  very  teeth  of 

^itself  Cambridge,  has  glori¬ 

fy  baildmg  a  sort  of  lordly  “  paUce  of  sin 
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“  a  spacious  pleasure-house  in  which  to  dwell  ” — in  the 
shape  of  a  gorgeous  chapel,  in  which  some  60,000/.  has 
been  sunk,  and  which  h^,  pro  tanio^  diminished  the  effi- 
|.cacy  of  St.John’s  as  an  educational  body  by  some  2,000/. 
j  a-year.  Exeter,  Oxford,  has  perpetrated  a  similar  act  oF 
j  ^  felly  j  and  similarly  other  colleges  have  built  themselves 
^dining'haUs,  and  porchased  organs,  and  subscribed  to  * 
the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  but  have  not  built  large- 
lecture* rooms,  or  replenished  their  libraries  with  modem' 
books.  A  leading  college  in  Oxford,  which  has  abso¬ 
lutely  no .  library  worth  the  name,  is,  at  the  present 
moment, — although  it  has  a  diniug-ball  large  enough  for 
its  needs,  ajid  quite  comfortable, — contemplating  the 
erection  of  a  Gothic  refectory  at  a  cost  of  some  7,000/., 
and  the  restoration  of  its  old  buildings  (which  are,  in 
their  way,  a  worthy  study  for  the  antiquary)  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  ancient  designs.  It  is  very  well  for  the* 
Drapers’  Company,  fearful  lest  an  account  should  be 
demanded  of  it,  to  sink  its  wealth  in  the  erection  of  the 
Throgmorton  Palace.  But  a  college,  which  devotes  its 
capital  to  gurgoyles  and  ornamental  windows,  forgets  its- 
duty  to  the  public,  to  its  founder,  and  to  itself. 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  present  system  of  fellowships, 
which  absorbs  a  clear  half  of  the  income  of  every  college, 
is  absolutely  indefensible.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  a 
fellowship  is,  in  almost  every  case,  awarded  solely  upon 
grounds  of  merit.  But  no  considerations  can  justify 
the  existence  of  some  seven  hundred  absolute  sinecures, 
of  300/.  a-year  or  more,  terminable  by  death — and,  in 
some  cases,  by  marriage — not  even  were  every  fellow  of 
a  college  a  Gaisford  or  a  Jowett.  That  a  small  number 
of  terminable  annuities  should  exist,  to  afford  young 
men  of  real  promise  a  start  in  life,  is  well  enough.  But 
it  is  better  that  ten  average  men  should  be  educated 
than  that  one  Crichton  should  be  pensioned  ;  and  it  is 
undeniable  that,  if  we  regard  a  fellowship  as  a  prize  for 
distinguished  merit,  the  supply  far  exceeds  the  demand. 
Were  ten  fellowships  a-year,  each  terminable  in  ten 
years,  given  away  at  Oxford,  and  a  similar  number  at 
Cambridge,  about  120,000/.  a-year,  which  is  now  abso¬ 
lutely  wasted  in  providing  second  and  even  third-rate 
men  with  sinecures,  would  be  at  once  set  free  for  the 
purposes  of  education. 

But,  bad  as  is  the  present  system  of  fellowships, 
there  lurks  behind  it  an  evil  yet  greater  in  the  eyes  of  all 
those  who  do  not  hold  that  the  real  greatness  of  Great 
Britain  consists  in  the  connection  between  Church  and 
State.  More  than  half  the  fellowships  are  not  really 
open  to  merit  in  a  free  market.  They  are  restricted  to 
candidates  whose  hood  fide  intention  it  is  to  take  orders 
in,  and  to  become  priests  of,  the  Established  Church  ; 
and  in  almost  every  college,  both  at  Oxford  and  Cam¬ 
bridge,  English  priests  compose  a  numerical  majority  of 
the  governing  body.  The  result  of  this  is  peculiarly 
disastrous.  The  college  becomes,  not  a  place  of  educa¬ 
tion.  but  an  eoolesiastical  corporation.  It  holds  a  large 
amount  of  Church  preferment,  to  which  the  follows 
succeed  in  rotation.  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  lias 
thirty,  fellows,  of  whom  fifteen  only  are  obliged  to  take 
orders.  Trinity,  Cambridge,  has  sixty  fellows ;  and  yet 
Magdalen  presents  to  more  than  forty  benefices,  and 
Trinity  to  more  than  sixty.  These  pieces  of  preferment 
are  regarded  by  the  clerical  fellows  as  nests  for  their 
own  old  age,  and  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  nest  is 
always  well  feathered.  Indeed,  no  application  is  foo 
outrageous  for  the  holder  of  a  college  living  to  submit  it 
to  his  patrons.  Greenhouses  are  built  on  to  the  rectory ; 
bow-windows  are  thrown  out ;  adjacent  fields  are  bought. 
No  clerical  fellow  votes  against  such  an  application,  lor, 
may  he  not,  one  day,  hold  the  living  in  question  himself? 
And  as  for  the  wretched  lay  fellows,  they  are  firet  re¬ 
minded  that  the  college  is  primarily  a  place  of  religion, 
and  then  solemnly  out-voted. 

That  these  facto  are  not  exaggerated  would  bworae  at 
once  apparent  were  evwy  college  required  to  publ.eh  ite 
annual  balance-sheet.  Nor  will  Governmont  have  in^h 
or  serious  difficulty  in  condoctinK  the  investigation 
which  Mr  Gladstone  has  promised.  Ihe  lay  fellows 
chafe  under  the  bmidago  of  the  clerical  majority,  and 
are  almost  to  a  man  eager  for  reform  j  and  even  amongst 
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it  nas  oiien  oeen  remaricea  that  the  Eneliah 
are  exceedingly  tolerant  of  abuses  j  they  submit 
an  equanimity  that  in  one  respect  deserve  the  niL.  » 
heroism,  to  methods  and  customs  that  aro  rad^,?^ 
foolish,  and  so  long  as  no  string  occurs,  are  wo^ 
to  console  themselres  with  the  reflection  tha<  ho^lZ 
indefensible  m  theory,  the  customs  work  well  in  nnu^ 
To  select  officers  not  according  to  their  fitness  but  bv  flT* 
length  of  their  purse,  is  so  perfectly  ludicrdus,  tSt 
theory  nobody  has  a  word  to  say  for  it,  but  the  practiw 
IS  qmte  a  difierent  thing.  To  throw  upon  a  bodv  M 
uneducated  men,  like  the  police,  the  responsibUito  of 
preparing  an  important  case  for  a  jury,  is  to  invite  a 
collapse  in  the  administmtion  of  justice.  With  their 
many  undoubted  excellences,  the  police  unite  two  dis¬ 
qualifications  for  the  office  of  public  prosecutor;  they  are 
not  proper  judges  of  evidence,  and  they  are  n^esirilv 
prejudiced  against  the  prisoner.  Nothing  can  be  worse 
than  to  entrust  the  conduct  of  prosecutions  to  men 
whose  professional  credit  and  prospects  depend  on  their 
securing  a  conviction.  Even  if  the  class  from  which 
the  police  are  drawn  were  better  instructed  than  it  is 
there  would  remain  the  strongest  reasons  why  the  police 
should  not  be  exposed  to  the  temptation  of  sacrificing  the 
accused  for  their  own  advancement.  But  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  plain  and  palpable  unfitness  of  the  police  for  the 
delicate  duty  of  prosecution,  the  great  majority  of  cases 
are  left  almost  entirely  under  their  control.  In  hundreds 
of  instances  every  year  the  police  do  not  behave  better 
than  they  did  in  Mr  Book’s  case,  and  it  is  only  when 
a  sensational  trial  attracts  universal  attention  that  the 
rottenness  of  the  existing  system  is  recognised. 

The  efficiency  of  the  police  as  detectives  is  impaired 
by  giving  them  incompatible  functions.  The  murder  of 
the  poor  girl  Clousen  was  deliberately  planned  and 
remorselessly  carried  out.  The  object  of  the  murderer 
was  not  robbery,  for  the  small  sum  of  money  she  had 
was  untouched.  The  state  in  which  she  was,  as  revealed 
by  post-mortem  examination,  very  naturally  led  the 
police  to  look  among  her  lovers  for  the  murderer.  The 
gossip  of  a  Mrs  Hamilton,  which  in  one  particular  at  least 
was  proved  to  be  false,  pointed  suspicion  to  young  Mr 
Book.  It  was  perfectly  right,  and  the  police  would  have 
lamentably  neglected  their  duty  if  they  had  failed  to 


i  make  a  searching  examination  into  the  relation  of  young 
Mr  Book  with  the  deceased.  The  error  was  to  assume  an 
intimacy,  for  which,  the  judge  observed,  there  was  not  a 
tittle  of  evidence,  and  on  the  strength  of  this  assumption 
to  ignore  every  fact  inconsistent  with  the  hypothesis  set 
up.  A  whistle  was  found  near  the  place  of  the  murder, 
and  it  may  or  may  not  have  been  connected  with  the 
murder,  but  it  was  kept  out  of  the  cognisance  of  the 
magistrate,  and  only  produced  at  a  late  stage  in  the 
inquiry.  The  police  did  not  see  how  the  whistle  could 
be  made  to  tell  against  the  prisoner,  and,  consistently 
with  their  usual  practice,  they  kept  their  knowledge  to 
themselves.  Spots  of  blood  were  also  found  * 
stone  in  the  direction  of  Morden  College,  but  this 
was  only  elicited  in  the  course  of  the  tnal.  The  crus  mg 
fact,  however,  against  the  police  was  their  ccmcealm^ 
of  the  discovery  of  a  rag  or  duster  said  to^  be 
with  blood.  This  rag  was  picked  up  and 
police,  but  never  subjected  to  examination.  The 
question  that  the  pohce  seem  to  have  considered  wM  ^ 
whether  this  rag  could  be  made  to  throw  any  lig 
the  murder,  but  whether  it  would  help  them  to  o 
conviction  against  Mr  Book. 

The  accusation  against  the  police  is,  however, 
serious  than  one  of  mere  suppression  of  fac  ,  8” 
as  that  offence  was.  They  appear  to  have  *  ... 

jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  Mr  Book 
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.  ^ould  be  a  most  efficacious  instrument  in 
the  guilty,  and  proving  the  innocence  of  the 
•  ^nt.  But  a  cross-examination  by  highly  prejudiced 
JTf^res  eager  to  bag  their  game,  and  ready  to  turn 
iL^ost  innocent  answers  to  their  own  purpose,  in  the 
^nce  of  the  friends  of  the  accused,  and,  above  all, 
^  Uoufc  a  reporter  to  take  down  in  writing  what  passed, 
^the  most  crael  instrument  of  injustice  that  the  inge- 
^  ’tv  of  man  could  devise.  Often  the  slightest  twist  in  a 
”ntence  completely  alters  its  meaning.  -  On  this  occasion 
the  officers  t(5d  Mr  Pook  that  the  deceased  had  said  he 
W  riven  her  a  locket,  and  had  arranged  to  meet  her  on 
the  gening  of  the  murder.  It  was  at  once  proved  that 
Pook  had  not  given  her  a  locket,  so  that  the  police 
endeavoured  by  false  suggestions  to  entrap  Mr  Pook  into 
statements  that  might  be  turned  to  his  prejudice.  Con¬ 
sidering  the  alarm  and  excitement  necessarily  produced, 
even  in  the  innocent,  by  arrest  on  a  terrible  accusation, 
and  considering  the  disposition  of  human  nature  to 
nin  to  the  shelter  of  a  lie  when  pursued  by  danger, 
nothing  can  be  more  calculated  to  defeat  the  ends  of 
iustice  than  to  make  the  prisoner  believe  that  false  state¬ 
ments  can  be  proved  against  him.  If  falsehood  is  to  be 
the  weapon  against  him,  can  he  be  very  much  blamed  if  he 
shopld  try  to  use  it  himself? 

But  it  is  one  thing  to  condemn  the  conduct  of  the 
police,  and  quite  another  matter  to  blame  them  per¬ 
sonally.  The  fault  is  not  with  them ;  it  is  with  the 
system  that  stupidly  and  obstinately  throws  upon  them 
duties  that  they  have  not  the  qualifications  to  discharge. 
The  more  they  are  fit  for  their  own  special  work,  the  less 
are  they  qualified  for  the  business  of  public  prosecutors. 
A  knowledge  of  the  rules  of  evidence  and  a  habit  of 
judicial  impartiality  are  required  in  the  men  who  ought 
to  be  responsible  for  a  criminal  prosecution ;  but  these 
are  not  the  gifts  that  are  sought  in  the  members  of  the 
detective  force.  To  punish  the  men  would  be  to  avenge 
the  injustice  of  the  system  upon  those  who  suffer  from  it.  , 
If  there  were  a  public  prosecutor,  he  would  be  respon¬ 
sible  ;  and,  after  such  a  trial  as  Mr  Pook’s,  he  would  not 
be  suffered  to  remain  in  office.  It  is  an  unfortunate  but 
unavoidable  result  of  the  present  system  that  nobody 
can,  with  fairness,  be  held  responsible  for  a  disgraceful 
break-down  in  the  administration  of  justice. 

Among  the  many  painful  consequences  of  the  mistakes 
of  the  police  is  the  enormous  expense  entailed  on  the 
family  of  the  accused,  and  the  cruel  and  scandalous 
outrages  to  which  they  have  been  subject.  Had  Mr  Pook, 
notwithstanding  palpable  guilt,  escaped,  if  that  were 
TOssible,  on  a  legal  quibble,  slight  excuse  would  exist 
for  the  scenes  that  have  disgraced  Greenwich.  But  it  is 
seldom  that  a  prisoner  is  acquitted  who  comes  so  near 
proving  his  innocence.  The  law  most  righteously  does 
not  require  a  prisoner  to  establish  his  innocence ;  for, 
except  w’here  a  clear  alibi  is  proved,  there  always  remains 
s  possibility  that  the  prisoner  may  be  guilty.  It  is,  there¬ 
of,  not  a  mere  superstition  of  lawyers,  but  a  plain  dic¬ 
tate  of  decency  and  fair  play,  to  hold  a  man  innocent  until 
®,  lo  be  guilty.  Unfortunately,  the  manner  in 

w  ich  this  case  has  been  got  up  has  conduced  to  a  most 
ura  lonal  and  shameful  prejudice  against  Mr  Pook  and 
18  amily.  Doubtless,  in  the  besotted  ignorance  of  the 
^^^nwich  processionists,  a  committal  for  trial  by  a 
“^tmte  is  reckoned  as  equivalent  to  a  condemnation  ; 
thft pictures  showing  Mr  Pook  in  the  act  of  killing 
eceased  are  exhibited,  that  is  taken  as  confirmation 
writ.  Whether,  then,  we  look  to  the 
busiil^^  police  or  the  populace  in  this  deplorable 

thp  n?*’  .  alike  the  strongest  reason  for  reform  in 
ftiat  criminal  law.  It  is  to  be  hoped 


experience  gathered  now  will  help  Mr  Russell 
wuniev  m  -Rni  -11  .  ,  , 


anrv^^^  introduce  next  year  for  the 

»Ppomtmeiit  of  pnbUc  prooeentors. 


IBE  education  problem  in  RUSSIA. 

contest  bas  just  been  decided  in  Russia,  and  the 
be  in  Czar  has  been,  as  an  ukase  ought  to 

ose  realms  of  paternal  government,  the  deciding 


blow.^  We  r^fer  to  the  protracted  dispute  as  to  the  com¬ 
parative^  merits  of  a  classical  education  and  a  technical 
one,  winch  has  so  long  divided  the  thinking  world  of 
Russia  into  opposite  camps,  and  which  the  Father  of  his 
People  h^  just  settled  in  favour  of  the  classics.  Hence¬ 
forth  it  IS  decreed  that  admission  to  a  university  will 
require  as  an  essential  condition  a  fair  knowledge  of  the 
ancient  languages  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

Hardly  since  the  days  of  the  Battle  of  the  Books, 
hardly  since  the  days  when  Bentley  against  Boyle,  and 
Boyle  against  >  Bentley  agitated  England,  while  Swift 
“  stood  laughing  by,’*  has  there  ^been  so  great  a 
commotion  amongst  the  scholiasts.  There  has  been  a 
war  of  pamphlets  and  newspaper  articles,  oceans  of  ink 
and  mountains  of  manuscript.  The  useful  alone  ought 
to  be  adopted,  cried  the  one  side,  and  the  classics  are 
not  useful.  The  classics  are  useful,  responded  the  other 
host,  but  even  did  they  only  tend  to  grace  and  polish, 
still  would  grace  and  polish  be  in  the  highest  degree 
desirable.  We  confess  that  we  are  glad  that  the  study 
of  the  great  masterpieces  of  ancient  civilisation  and 
culture  are  not  to  be  neglected  in  the  training  of  young 
Russia.  At  a  higher  stage  of  progress,  or  in  any  stage  of 
progress  at  all,  there  migl^t  be  less  reason  for  making  a 
knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek  compulsory.  In  the 
depressed  and  backward  condition  of  education  in 
Russia,  in  the  utter  absence  of  education,  so  to  speak, 
we  feel  strongly  tempted  to  believe  that  there  is 
much  of  the  fitness  of  things  in  affording  the  rising 
generation  of  Muscovites  an  opportunity  for  nurturing 
and  cultivating  their  minds  from  those  treasure-houses 
of  antique  wit  and  wisdom  which  gave  nurture  and 
cultivation  to  the  rising  minds  of  Europe  when  Europe 
was  pretty  much  as  Muscovy  is  still.  And  there  is  an¬ 
other  reason  for  welcoming  the  regulation.  It  is  but  too 
well-founded  a  reproach  that  Russia  only  nominally 
belongs  to  the  family  of  European  nations.  She  is  still 
largely  an  alien  to  the  civilisation  of  the  West.  The  West 
is,  in  fact,  always  tacitly  understood  to  embrace  a  whole 
Older  of  ideas — the  highest  which  the  race  has  yet 
evolved — from  which  Russia  is  excluded.  Now  when  we 
remember  how  large  a  portion  of  the  community  of 
feeling  which  unites  the  most  widely  separated  of  tho 
Western  civilisations  is  directly  due  to  nothing  else  than 
their  common  intellectual  descent  from  Greece  and  Rome, 
we  shall  easily  understand  how  impossible  it  is  for 
Russia  to  take  her  place  among  those  civilisations,  and 
yet  eschew  one  of  their  most  essential  influences  and 
principles.  England,  it  is  true,  has  her  own  develop¬ 
ment,  her  own  distinct  individuality ;  and  so  has  France, 
and  so  has  Germany,  and  Italy,  and  Spain.  But  all 
these  States  form  an  unmistakable  whole,  which  wo 
call  Europe,  and  from  which  we  debar  Russia,  when  wo 
lament  that  Russia  is  still  so  Asiatic.  Now  classicism, 
the  spirit  and  the  form  which  the  Forum  and  the  Agora, 
the  Theatre  and  the  Temple,  the  Academy,  the  Gar¬ 
den,  the  Lyceum,  and  the  Porch,  Homer  and  Virgil  have 
bequeathed,  is  the  very  breath  of  the  life  of  European 
civilisation.  European  civilisation,  without  its  classic 
element,  would  not  be  European.  We  Europeans  could 
not  be  unclassic,  though  we  wished.  If  Russia  is  to 
enter  into  the  family  of  European  nations,  she  cannot  bo 
unclassic  either.  We  are  glad  to  know  that  Russia  is 
assuming  this  international  bond.  Every  link  which 
draws  nearer  together  the  communities  of  men  is  a 
legitimate  cause  for  congratulation.  Neither  do  we  fear, 
nor  need  Russia  fear,  that  anything  which  a  wise 
patriotism  ought  to  cherish  will  really  suffer.  By 
assimilating  herself  to  civilised  humanity,  Russia  will 
become  not  less  Russian,  but  more  elevated  and  greater . 

Of  course,  it  was  by  no  d  priori  road  of  arguments 
about  European  and  non-European  that  the  Russians 
came  to  bo  swayed  in  their  demand  for  education.  When 
the  question  had  been  once  raised,  the  learned  fought 
fiercely  enough  for  its  settlement  one  way  or  the  other, 
according  as  their  crotchets  or  their  sympathies  led  them. 
But  it  was  not  the  learned  that  raised  the  question.  On 
the  contrary,  the  demand  for  better  education,  whatever 
better  education  might  turn  out  to  be,  was  prompted  by 
a  very  unlearned  but  very  popular  feeling.  The  Russians 
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began  to  recogTiise  that  they  bare  been  outstripped  in  the 
.race  of  progress  by  perhaps  the  very  people  tney  would, 
above  all  things  in  the  worid,  leave  fer  behind,  if  they 
could.  They  are  also  painfully  eonseious  of  the  fact  that, 
owing  to  their  backwardness  in  culture,  though  not  in 
brains,  they  find  themselves  over-mastered  in  their  own 
•  country,  and,  in  their  own  halls,  thrust  from  ’their  seats 
by  a  parcel  of  detested,  but,  it  has  to  be  acknowledged, 
educated  foreigners.  It  is  well  known  how  much 
of  tlie  higher  sort  of  work  of  evenr  desolation  in 
Russia  has  been  from  time  immemorial  done  by  U-ermans. 
Between  immigrants  from  the  Fatherland  and  natives 
of  the  Baltic  provinces,  so  largely  inhabited  by  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  derman  stock,  there  has  never  been  any 
want  of  applicants  for  every  sort  df  responsible  ana 
intellectual  business  in  the  Empire.  At  the  same '  time, 
the  vast  mass  of  Russian  society  presenting  no  more 
favourable  materials  than  barbarous  nobles  and  degraded 
serfs,  these  foreign  applicants  had  nothing  to  fear  in 
the  w'ay  of  competition.  Had  the  Oovemment  of  the 
Czars  been  no  wiser  than  the  subject  body,  this 
superiority  of  the  foreign  element  might  not  have 
availed  against  the  instincts  of  national  partiality.  But 
since  the  days  of  Peter  the  Great  at  least,  the  Russian 
Government  has  uniformly  preferred  to  be  patriotic 
rather  than  national ;  and,  conscious  that  any  attempt  of 
the  blind  to  lead  the  blind  would  probably  only  result  in 
mutual  disaster,  has  steadfastly*  pursued  the  policy  of 
entrusting  the  reins  of  power  to  intelligent  strangers, 
pending  the  time  when  the  pure  Muscovites  would  be 
sufficiently  civilised  to  undertake  the  management  of 
their  own  affairs.  As  a  consequence,  the  public  offices  of 
Russia  have  been  for  generations  filled  with  Germans, 
who,  commencing  by  being  adventurers,  voluntary  or 
invited,  have  ended  in  being  a  sort  of  hereditary  caste 
naturalised  in  the  country,  and  transmitting  its  dignities 
and  rewards  to  their  descendants.  A  multitude  of 
German  merchants,  professional  men,  and  artisans  have 
followed  the  steps  of  their  successful  brethren  of  the 
^political  sphere.  In  St  Petersburg,  for  instance,  it  has 
been  ascertained  that  out  of  the  563,000  inhabitants  of 
that  city,  no  less  than  60,000  are  of  German  descent ; 
and  in  station,  commercial  enterprise,  and  industrial 
skill,  still  present  a  marked  contrast  to  the  majority  of 
their  surroundings.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  state  of 
things  was  the  most  advantageous  for  all  parties  so  long 
.  as  the  Russians  were  unable  to  be  their  own  masters, 
and  were  willing  that  the  Germans  should  master  them. 
For  the  past  century  and  a  half  the  progress  of  the 
mighty  empire  of  the  Czars  has  been  a  complex  move¬ 
ment  compounded  of  Russian  strength  and  German 
science.  Slave  muscles,  so  to  speak,  and  Teuton  brains. 
In  the  course  of  the  progress,  however,  the  strength  has 
been  acquiring  science,  and  numerous  instances  like  the 
Menschikofis  and  Suwarrows  have  presented  the  gratify¬ 
ing  combination  of  Slave  muscle  with  Slave  brains.  In 
course  of  time,  a  native  Russian  school  of  thinkers  and 
politicians  arose,  of  which  Moscow  became  the  natural 
seat  and  centre  in  opposition  to  official  and  Germanised 
St  Petersburg.  From  this  native  Russian  school  the 
Panslavist  idea  also  naturally  emanated.  The  eman- 
•cipation  of  the  serfs  has  given  an  incredible  impulse 
to  the  general  movement  of  Russian  emancipation.  The 
German  tutorship,  which  was  tolerated  while  it  was 
indispensable,  grew  to  bo  irksome  as  soon  as  a  prospect 
opened  of  dispensing  with  it.  How  to  dispense  with 
that  tutorship  as  quickly  as  possible  became  an  absorb¬ 
ing  and  necessary  consideration.  In  the  education  and 
skill  of  the  Germans  lay  the  great  reason  of  their 
influence.  Only  let  good  Muscovites  once  become  as 
•well  instructed  as  those  adventurers  from  beyond  the 
Elbe  and  the  Obor  under  whom  Holy  Russia  was  suffer¬ 
ing,  and  Holy  Russia  would  quickly  be  at  rest.  Her 
iiiterests  would  be  no  longer  subservient  to  the  selfish 
devotion  of  strangers,  but  would  be  oared  for  by  her 
own  faithful  children.  Saeh  anomalies  as  that  seventy 
per  cent,  of  the  Russian  generals  should  not  be  Russians 
at  all  would  be  swept  away.  Even  the  Czar  himself 
(may  all  the  saints  of  Orthodoxy  protect  him!)  would 
come  to  understaud  that  the  less  said  about  Russo-German 


famfly  connections  the  better.  We  ommot  be'.A,~. 

Ae  instincts  of  independence  sLonH  Lare 
>  sheep-skinned  Rnss  on  the  path  of  dtom-m.  tC  “ 
dental  philosophers  would,  donbtle»,^efer'  tlieT"'“^” 
.of  taowledge  for  its  o^  sake. 
benng  that  coarse  minds  require  coarse  sttinnk^ 
must  araw  that  never  does  Chauvinism  ap^r 
more  amiable  aspect  than  when  it  is  a  cause  of  inteB  Jll., 
emulation  and  mutual  and  moral  advancement 
.  of  the  fact  that  Russia  mW 

civilised  in  order  to  match  Germany,  and  muT^ 
come  educated  in  order  to  become  civilised  opened^ 
another  question.  What  sort  of  education  was  hert> 
And  upon  this  problem  broke  out  that  tremendou^r 
of  arguments  or  phrases  to  which  we  referred  in  onr 
opening  sentences.  The  “Classicists”  declared  .tW 
without  the  cultivation  of  as  complete  a  classical  know¬ 
ledge  as  the  schools  and  universities  of  Gennanv 
afforded  the  obnoxious  race,  the  Russians  would  still 
behind  the  Germans.  The  “  realists  ”  stuck  to  it  that 
the  best  progress  was  material  progress,  and  maintained 
that  the  true  foundations  of  real  popular  improvement 
consisted  in  the  diffusion  of  the  technical  and  practical 
sciences  and  arts.  It  was  the  adventures  of  ifineas 
against  the  spinning-jenny,  and  the  steam-engine  against 
Thucydides.*  Amusing  stories  are  told  of  the  lengths  to 
which  the  parties  went  in  the  prosecution  of  their  propa¬ 
ganda.  Prince  Tolstoi,  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion,  was  on  the  side  of  the  classicists.  No  bad  thing 
for  the  classicists.  It  is  not  safe  under  paternal  govern¬ 
ments  to  oppose  too  obstinately  a  Minister  of  the  Crown. 
And  so  the  Exchange  Times  thought.  Not  content  with 
having  the  influential  Golos  on  his  side,  Prince  Tolstoi 
coveted  a  couple  of  columns  in  the  Exchange  Times,  the 
organ  of  the  opposite  views.  For  the  sum  of  5,000  silver 
roubles,  or  fifteen  hundred  pounds  sterling,  accordingly, 
the  Prince  purchased  the  couple  of  columns,  and  eveiy 
supporter  of  the  realist  journal  was  thenceforth  provideo, 
in  coi\j  unction  with  the  usual  editorial  polemic  against 
the  ancients,  with  a  copious  encomium  of  the  same.  It 
would  seem  likely  that,  if  the  readers  of  the  Eechange 
Times  were  not  able  to  come  to  an  impartial  judgment, 
it  was  their  own  fault. 

The  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  was  on  the  side  of 
the  classicists.  So  was  the  Czarewitch.  So,  it  turns 
out,  is  the  Czar.  But  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  they 
are  not  exclusive  classicists.  The  Germans  are  as  much 
ahead  of  the  Russians  in  technical  and  practical  sulgects 
as  in  Homeric  commentary  and  Roman  history ;  and 
of  this  the  Russian  Government  appears  to  be  aware. 
We  know  that  Prince  Tolstoi  is  at  present  engaged  in 
the  observation  of  foreign  industrial  schools  and  similar 
institutions. 

THE  CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES  ACTS. 

The  Report  that  has  this  we^  been  issued  by  Ae 
Royal  Commission  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  work^ 
of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  is  a  oompromiM,  » 
like  most  compromises,  is  likely  to  satisfy  ve^  f  iorj! 
recommends  the  virtual  abrogation  of  the  Acts  o 
and  1869,  and  thus  will  displease  those  who  wire 
only  that  they  should  continue  to  be  ^ 

limited  areas  to  which  they  are  now  _  It 

that  they  should  be  extended  to  the  whole  '  •it 

recommends  the  maintenance  of  the  Act  or 
some  additional  provisions ;  and  thus,  as  ^  .-waited 
been  shown  by  the  very  prompt  deputation  a 
on  Mr  Bruce  on  Thursday,  will  not  ple^e  ^ 

object  to  every  sort  of  legislation  on  the  su  j  •  ^ 
appears  to  us,  however,  that  the  ^  an 

its  work  very  well,  and  that  its  rr^ected  hi 

approach  to  wisdom  and  justice  as  could  .fc^indioe 
connection  with  a  subject  so  hedged  roun  wi  p  ^  ^ 
and  sentimentalism  as  this  is.  At  ^^^i+iroble  this 
hoped,  as  no  fresh  legislation  upon  ®  P.  Report 
session,  that  before  Parliament  m^ts  -ujp  (list 

will  have  helped  to  lessen  the  l^pjpions  anfi 

has  hitherto  been  displayed,  both  by  the  ^ 

by  the  opponents  of  the  Acts,  so  that  nex  y 
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settlement  may  be  arrived  at  than  would 
f^Tbeen^ssible  a  few  months  ago. 

The  reel  difficnlties  in  the  way  of  proper  and  useful 
JsUtion  on  this  subject  are  sufficiently  great ;  but  the 
difficulties  seem  to  be  yet  greater.  The  awk- 
**^0688  of  talking  about  it  can  hardly  be  reckoned  one 
Tthem.  Ladies  who,  a  few  years  ago,  would  have 
hlashed  and  stammered  at  any  allusion  to  the  topics  here 
•  olred  and  to  whom  few  men  would  have  been  bold 
**Lu?h  to  hint  at  them  at  all,  have  now  no  hesitation 
tbout  discussing  them  freely  in  any  company.  Perhaps 
this  is  not  a  circumstance  to  be  much  or  at  all  regretted. 
Nothing  is  really  so  indelicate  as  prudery ;  and  the 
orndery  is  mischievous  as  well  as  indelicate  when  it  allows 
'enls  to  fester  in  society,  when,  by  a  wise  openness,  they 
might  be  mitigated,  if  not  altogether  removed.  But 
it  is  strange  that  many  who  show  no  scruples  in  talking 
about  the  worst  conditions  and  concomitants  of  life  in 
the  demirtnonde  should  still  retain  all  the  old  Pharisaism 
in  their  feelings  towards  its  denizens.  Some  of  the 
fiercest  opponents  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts 
oppose  them,  not  because  of  the  harm,  but  because  of 
the  good,  they  may  do.  They  consider  that  the  men 
and  women,  especially  the  women,  on  whose  behalf  the 
Acts  have  been,  rightly  or  wrongly,  adopted,  are  not 
worthy  of  any  consideration ;  that,  if  they  run  the  risk 
of  contracting  the  maladies  in  question,  they  deserve  to 
contract  them  ;  and  that,  if  they  do  contmct  them,  they 
deserve  all  the  misery  that  follows  upon  their  sin. 
Generally  the  most  orthodox  of  Christians,  they  do  not 
see  how  utterly  unchristian  is  their  judgment ;  and  their 
prejudice  is  so  strong  that  they  will  not  alter  their  judg¬ 
ment  when  they  are  assured  that  in  this,  as  in  other  cases, 
the  punishment  of  sin  often  falls  upon  innocent  wives  and 
children — more  rarely  upon  innocent  husbands — quite  as 
heavily  as  upon  the  actual  sinners.  Better,  but  not  more 
logical  than  this  class  of  Pharisees,  is  another  class  of 
opponents  to  the  Acts,  who  object  to  all  legislation  on 
the  ground  that  any  legislation  for  prostitutes  will  lega¬ 
lise  prostitution,  and  who  hold  that  it  is  preferable  to 
allow  the  evil  to  go  on  unchecked,  or  checked  only  by 
such  poor  police  regulations  as  have,  for  a  long  time, 
been  in  force,  than  to  give  it  such  indirect  sanction  as 
would  come  from  any  new  law-making  on  the  subject. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  prove  the  fallacy  of  this  posi¬ 
tion,  especially  as  neither  these  nor  the  other  opponents 
of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  whom  we  have  named 
are  very  numerous.  The  great  body  of  opposition  is  of 
a  difierent  sort. 


It  is  alleged  that  the  Acts  are  wrong  and  detestable, 
because  they  outrage  the  feelings  of  women  who,  how¬ 
ever  degraded  their  ways  of  liio  may  be,  are  as  much 
entitled  to  protection  from  outrage  as  the  chastest  duchess 
in  the  land,  and  because  they  subject  modest  women  to 
the  risk  of  insults  of  the  most  offensive  nature  possible, 
la  support  of  the  latter  charge  many  reports  of  special 
casM  have  from  time  to  time  appeared  in  the  newspapers, 
or  been  passed  from  mouth  to  ear.  Let  us  hope  that  on 
t  18  point  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  will  have 
weight.  They  say  that  they  have  investigated  every 
that  was  brought  before  them,  but  that  none  has 
substantiated.  “  The  police,”  they  say,  “  are  not 
h  abuse  of  their  authority,  and  they 

ave  hitherto  discharged  a  novel  and  difficult  duty  witn 

that^S^^^^  caution.  Even  if  it  had  been  proved 
some  instances,  made  mistakes,  or 
their  duty,  such  errors  might  have  rendered  it 
make  provision  for  the  more  careful  admini- 
mpnf  would  have  been  no  valid  argu- 

OP  their  repeal.”  As  to  the  former  charge,  the 
the  concedes  nearly  all  that  the  opponents  of 

“  thp  ^  ^  yomand.  It  recommends  the  discontinuance  of 
oulv  examination  of  public  women,”  and  that 

^  med'  fl?  ^  diseased  after  an  examination  by 
ttpon  voluntary  submission,  or  upon  a 
®eiit  Tif  be  subjected  to  hospital  treat- 

cpder  iaf  eonditious  under  which  the  magistrate’s 
^  consfif^  he  obtained  are  not  stated ;  but  if  this  is  to 
0811  ^ ordinary  police  charge,  which 

e  the  basis  of  a  counter-charge  in  the  event  of 


malice  or  wanton  injury,  surely  ample  provision  is  thus 
made  for  as  complete  avoidance  of  all  reasonable  risk  of 
outrage  to  the  feelings  of  the  woiueti  concerned  as  can  be 
required  by  any  one.  No  one  can  deny  that  a  woman  who 
pursues  her  wretched  calling  at  a  time  when  by  so  doing 
she  may  spread  disease  and  even  death  in  a  hundred  house¬ 
holds  deserves  to  be  restrained.  If  the  circumstances  of 
her  life  expose  her  to  some  chance  of  being  wrongly 
accused,  she  has  no  more  just  ground  of  complaint 
than  a  woman  choosing  to  work  in  a  powder-mill  would 
have  in  respect  of  the  peculiar  dangers  of  her  trade  ;  and 
she  is  adequately  protected  if  she  is  able  to  punish  the 
man  who  wrongly  accuses  her. 

Seeing  how  well  the  Commission  reports  that  the 
Acts  have  worked  in  the  districts  to  which  they  have 
applied — reducing  the  ratio  of  disease  in  the  navy,  be¬ 
tween  1865  and  1869,  from  10*87  to  5*95  per  cent.,  and 
in  the  army,  between  1865  and  1870,  from  12  to  5*4  per 
cent., — it  is  almost  strange  that  it  should  have  recom* 
mended  as  much  modification  of  their  provisions  as  wo 
find  that  it  has  done.  But  this  recommendation  may  be 
wise,  and  it  has  certainly  done  well  in  nrging  that  its 
milder  preventative  measures  shall  be  extended  “  to  any 
place  in  the  United  Kingdom,  except  London  and  West¬ 
minster,  from  which  a  request  for  such  extension  shall  be 
made,  and  in  which  proper  hospital  accommodation  shall 
be  provided.”  Why,  however,  should  London  and 
Westminster  be  excluded  ? 

The  recommendations  of  the  Commission  in  favour  of 
increased  hospital  accommodation,  for  sufferers  from  the 
grie’^ous  mal^ies  which  it  is  here  sought  to  repress,  are 
especially  worthy  of  note.  If  there  is  division  of  opinion 
as  to  the  discipline  to  which  prostitutes  should  be  sub¬ 
jected,  in  their  own  interests,  and  in  the  interests 
of  their  male  associates,  there  surely  ought  to  be  no 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  wisdom — we  will  not  say 
philanthropy — of  helping  both  men  and  women  to  get 
quit  as  quickly  and  efficaciously  as  possible  of  any 
maladies  they  may  contract.  These  special  maladies 
are  regarded  as  barriers  of  admission  to  many  ordinary 
hospitals,  and  the  unfortunate  sufferers  too  often  have 
no  resource  but  to  employ  incompetent  practitioners — 
not  seldom  they  fall  a  prey  to  the  most  detestable  of 
all  quacks.  Hence  terrible  and  needless  misery  is  often 
brought  on  themselves,  and  not  upon  themselves  alone. 

After  all,  it  seems  as  if  very  little  could  be  done 
towards  stamping  out  the  obnoxious  plague  against 
which  these  disputed  Acts  are  aimed.  But  it  is  proved 
that  they  have  done  something ;  and  there  is  good  reason 
to  hope  that,  if  properly  extended  and  applied,  they  will 
do  far  more.  But  medical  science  and  political  economy 
must  do  much  before  we  can  hope  that  any  adequate 
preventive  or  remedy  can  be  procured;  in  order  to 
succeed,  they  must  go  far  beyond  the  province  to  which 
many  would  narrow  their  labours.  No  Contagious 
Diseases  Acts  can  be  of  very  much  avail  while  prostitu¬ 
tion  abounds,  and  prostitution  can  never  be  much  abated 
until  a  great  reformation  is  effected  in  the  position  of 
women.  To  this  subject  the  Commissioners  refer  briefly, 
but  in  words  that  are  worth  careful  attention.  “  Much 
of  the  prostitution  which  exists,  they  say,  is  undoubtedly 
connected  more  closely  with  the  pressure  of  want,  and 
even  actual  destitution,  than  with  unregulated  passion; 
much  arises  incidentally  from  mere  idleness,  the  love  of 
dress,  and  the  like ;  much,  also,  is  to  be  traced  to  the 
character  of  the  dwellings  in  which  many  of  the^  poor 
are  compelled  to  reside.  These  sources  of  the  evil^  are 
such  as  can,  in  some  measure,  be  dealt  with ;  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  greater  attention  to  primary  education 
and  careful  moral  training,  increased  female  employ¬ 
ment,  and  improvement  in  the  character  of  the  houses 
which  the  poorer  classes  of  the  population  inhabit, 
diminish,  though  they  cannot  entirely  prevent,  the  evil. 


THE  CENSUS  OF  1871. 

If  evidence  be  wanted  to  confirm  the  soundness  of 
the  opinion  that  great  magnitude  or  num^r  is  a  cause 
of  the  emotion  of  sublimity,  it  will  be  found  in  the  pagw 
of  the  Report  on  the  last  Census.  The  writers  positively 
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how,  daring  the  happy  reign  of  her  Majesty  Queen 
Victoria,  the  number  of  souls  living  in  the  British  Isles 
has  increased  5,900,000.  The  Report  goes  on  in  a  style 
that  will  create  envy  in  the  office  of  the  Daily  Telegraph, 
and  quotes  from  Milton  and  Jeremy  Taylor.  “We  shall 
venture  to  state  very  briefly  the  reasons  which  appear  to 
confirm  the  soundness  of  the  popular  opinion,  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  those  who  hold  that  increase  of  population  is 
in  itself  an  evil.”  We  need  hardly  say  the  reasons 
adduced  are  very  weak,  in  fact  only  the  opinion  of  a 
divine,  because  we  doubt  whether  there  are  any  who 
“  hold  that  increase  of  population  is  in  itself  an  evil.” 
Many  do,  indeed,  hold  that  increase  of  population  is  not 
in  itself  a  good,  but  only  when  taken  along  with  a  still 
greater  increase  of  the  means  of  subsistence.  The  nar¬ 
rowest  followers  of  Malthas  would  rejoice  if  food  in¬ 
creased  so  fast  as  not  only  fully  to  maintain  those  already 
in  existence,  but  to  justify  a  large  increase  to  the 
population. 

It  is  but  small  comfort  to  know  that  the  most  densely- 
peopled  countries  are  those  in  which  food  is  not  only 
absolutely,  but  relatively,  most  abundant.  Civilisation 
would  be  a  poor  affair,  indeed,  if  it  did  not  give  more 
food  than  can  bo  obtained  by  wretched,  half-starved 
savages.  Those  who  hold  that  population  is  in  itself 
good,  and  sing  pmans  over  the  decennial  returns,  are 
oblivious  of  one  essential  fact.  They  ought  to  show  not 
only  that  the  population  increases,  for  that  is  a  result 
not  difficult  to  achieve,  but  also  that  wealth  increases 
even  more,  and,  not  only  so,  but  that  it  is  better  dis¬ 
tributed.  The  very  people  now  rejoicing  over  the 
census  will,  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  when  the 
rising  tide  of  pauperism  empties  their  purses,  pour  forth 
doleful  lamentations  over  the  decadence  of  the  nation. 
It  may,  no  doubt,  be  safe  to  assume  that  the  means  of 
subsistence  have  greatly  increased,  but  that  might  be 
quite  consistent  with  our  being  no  better  off  now  than 
ten  vears  ago. 

The  Report,  notwithstanding  its  eloquence,  expresses 
sound  views  of  political  economy.  Although  carried  off 
their  feet  for  a  moment,  the  writers  soon  get  back  to 
terra  finna.  Wo  quote  the  following:  “To  Malthus 
belongs  the  merit  of  having  established,  by  an  elaborate 
statistical  inductive,  the  law  that  population  grows 
naturally  at  rates  in  geometrical  progression.  This  prin¬ 
ciple  deserves  to  be  held  as  a  discovery.”  Malthus  might 
have  taken  exception  to  the  wording  of  this  proposition, 
but  not  to  its  meaning,  which  is*  undeniably  good. 
But  what  is  meant  by  this  ?  “  Without  any  increase  in 

the  rate  of  mortality,  the  birth-rate  has,  at  least  in  one 
nation,  been  so  diminished  as  to  check  population,  not 
by  the  restraint  from  marriage,  which  Malthus  called 
‘  moral  restraint,’  but  by  restraint  of  some  other  kind  to 
which  the  qualifying  adjective  scarcely  applies.  In 
Franco  the  marriages  have  been  kept  up,  but  the  average 
births  to  a  marriage  have  now  been  reduced  to  3*1”  Ten 
French  families  contain  thirty-one  children,  while  the 
same  number  of  English  families  gives  foi*ty-three. 
Now  it  is  a  fact  that,  while  the  population  of 
Franco  has  increased  but  very  little  during  the 
last  twenty  years,  her  wealth  has  been  more  than 
doubled.  Has  not  this  something  to  do  with  the 
facility  recently  experienced  by  M.  Thiers  in  raising  his 
loan  ?  We  confess  that  Malthus  was  very  unhappy  in 
his  use  of  words,  when  he  called  the  restraint  on  marriage 
a  “  moral  check it  may  be  prudential,  but  certainly  this 
much-abused  word  “  moral  is  out  of  place.  Still  this 
fact  remains,  that  while  this  country  wears  a  load  of 
pauperism  like  a  millstone  round  its  neck,  and  leaves 
the  mass  of  its  population  with  political  power,  but 
without  any  interest  in  the  land  or  other  institutions 
of  the  country,  France  has  grown  in  wealth,  and  is  in  a 
fair  way  of  settling  some  social  problems  that  we  have 
not  yet  had  the  courage  even  to  face. 


aiuiy — ^ui  tuo  upiuiuu  ui  iiB  oLucers,  at  any  rate  His  1 
ship,  who  entered  the  Guards  in  1846,  became  a  br«  f 
major  in  1854,  and  has  been  full  major  since  186ft  w  ^ 
what  his  brother  officers  think,  and  on  Monday  niuS^r 
had  “  no  hesitation  in  constituting  himself  their  snoW 
man.”  They  are  not  pleased  with  the  proposal 
away  with  the  purchase  system.  They  “  nrefpr  ram.:  • 
as  tWare.”  Vy  ‘-/old  that  th J 
sufficiently  beneficial  to  them  to  desire  its  continuance” 
They  find  that  it  gratifies  an  honourable  ambition  ”  and 
“  they  conceive  that  in  the  rapidity  of  promotion  they  obtab 
an  equivalent  for  their  outlay.”  It  is  gratifying  to  be 
assured  by  Lord  Abinger  that  “  the  British  officer  ”  is  “a 
perfect  English  gentleman.”  Some  people  would  like  to 
see  the  perfect  gentility  combined  with  some  professional 
knowledge,  but  they  are  very  foolish,  seeing  that  Lord 
Abinger  says  his  “  own  idea  of  a  professional  soldier  is  a 
mercenary,  a  man  rather  prone  to  plunder  and  military 
licence.”  It  is,  at  any  rate,  gratifying  to  know  that  the 
British  officer  is  not  that.  We  willingly  concede  his  respect, 
ability,  and  acknowledge  his  worth.  But,  seeing  that  oar 
British  officers  already  have  a  fair  share  of  the  good  things 
of  this  world,  is  it  quite  reasonable  of  them  to  expect,  as 
Lord  Abinger  and  his  friends  evidently  do,  that  the  cost¬ 
liest  army  in  Europe  shall  be  maintained  just  as  it  is,, 
because  they  are  satisfied  with  it  ?  We  always  thought 
that  our  military  abuses  were  tolerated  because  they  were 
convenient  to  our  military  aristocracy;  but  we  did  not 
know  before  that  the  sole  use  of  our  army  was  in  its  fitness 
as  an  appendage  to  the  dignity  of  “  the  British  officer.” 


An  Imperial  Tourist. — No  one  who  has  read  the  para, 
graphs  in  the  daily  newspapers  recording  the  morements  ol 
the  Emperor  of  Brazil,  since  his  arrival  in  London,  can 
have  failed  to  be  struck  by  the  strong  contrast  between  hit 
Majesty’s  habits  and  occupations  and  those  of  all  other 
royal  personages  of  whom  we  have  any  knowledge.  The 
manner  in  which  Pedro  II.  spends  his  holidays  irresistibly 
suggests  the  idea  that  he  must  be  a  monarch  of  a  different 
type  from  any  that  has  reigned  in  Europe  for  many  years. 
No  sovereign  who  had  merely  ornamental  functions  to  per¬ 
form  in  his  own  country  would  be  likely,  daring  a  visit  b 
a  foreign  capital,  to  get  out  of  bed  at  five  or  six  o’clwk  in 
the  morning  in  order  to  inspect  a  new  piece  of  machinery, 
a  public  work,  a  celebrated  school  or  hospital,  a  botanical 
garden,  a  museum,  or  a  library,  and  to  spend  ten  or  twelve 
hours  daily  in  acquiring  useful  information.  .  The  Emperor 
Pedro  II.,  it  may  be  observed,  has  had  no  leisure  or  no  taste 
for  an  interview  with  “  the  two-headed  nightingale,^  nor 
has  he  expressed  any  wish  to  witness  a  slaughter  of  pigeons 
among  the  roses  at  Hurlingham.  It  would  almost  seem  as- 
if  his  Majesty  had  come  to  Europe,  not  merely  for  his  own 
amusement,  but  with  the  intention  of  turning  his  visit  o 
profitable  account ;  and  we  shall  not  be  surprised  to  esr 
by-and-by  that  the  people  of  Brazil  have  reaped  grea 
benefits  from  the  tour  he  is  now  making.  The  idea  ® 
a  result  appears  strange  and  antiquated,  we  must  ^  r 
but  then  it  should  be  remembered  that  we  have  no 
accustomed  to  sovereigns  who  employ  themselves  in 
vouring  to  develop  the  Resources  and  improve  the  m^m^ 
tures  of  the  countries  in  which 

may  have  a  different  meaning  in  Brazil,  under  ^ 

than  it  has  had  in  any  country  in  Europe  ^  ct 

when  Peter  the  Great,  of  Russia,  gave  his  people 
of  his  practical  experience  as  a  shipwright. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


FEDERATION  AND  8EPABATION. 

Sir,— The  intelligence  of  your  comments, 
time,  on  the  progress  of  the  national  movena  ^ 

has  been  a  gratifying  assurance  to  those  amo  g  ^ 

men  who  believe  that  English 
diseased  in  regard  to  Ireland.  T^en  m 
other  remarkable  declarations  of  the  pre 
accepted  as  an  earnest  that  Englishmen 

to  examine  the  pretensions  of  the  Irish  NaUonaluiwm 


The  Use  op  our  Army.  —  In  these  days  of  confused 
turmoil,  not  in  England  only,  but  in  every  country  of 
Europe,  concerning  army  re-organisation,  we  ought  to  be 


' ) 
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.  rwisoiiinff,  and  to  abandon  the  policy  of  sneering 
^  hat  they  do  not  choose  to  acknowledge.  I  believe, 
^°'^*lhAt  in  your  next  Parliament  you  will  have  a  body  of 

en  willing  and  competent  to  supply  fact  and  reason  in 
IrutDiD  demand.  In  the  meantime,  while  jud^ent 

®“*^^uubia8se<l,  perhaps  you  will  permit  an  Irish  Rebel— a 
S  Cl  not  by  choice,  but  by  necessity— to  address  to  your 
few  considerations  which  may  help  to  eradicate 

#  *the  question,  at  the  outset,  germs  of  distrust  that  would 

it  with  the  most  grievous  prejudices  when  warmer 
I^iouscorae  to  ripen  the  debate. 

Federalism,  then,  is  the  present  project  of  peace  between 
T«5and  and  Great  Britain.  Nobody,  I  believe,  has  anything 

*  bstontial  to  say  against  the  principle  of  Fedei-alisra.  It  is 
®“”ld  as  society— is,  indeed,  the  principle  of  society  itself— 
**d  has,  in  all  ages,  been  employed,  in  some  shape,  to  recon¬ 
cile  human  interests.  It  is  the  source  of  vitelity  of  the  two 
®  blest  Republics  in  the  world  —  the  United  States  and 
Swit2erlan(f  It  has  been  adopted  by  the  Ministry  now  in 
®  er  as  the  framework  on  which  to  raise  two  mighty  trans- 

Britains.  Only  very  shallow  thinkers  need  to  be  told 
that  French  Communism,  in  its  late  hideous  shape,  cannot  be 
reasonably  charged  against  Federalism,  whose  principle  it 
clearly  infringed  by  setting  itself  to  splitting  up  a  homogeneous 
nation  into  particles,  instead  of  consolidating  peoples  of 
differing  modes  of  thought. 

The  opposition,  then,  to  the  scheme  of  a  British  Federation 
seems  to  me  to  concentrate  wholly  in  the  notion  that  Fede¬ 
ration  is  only  a  step  towards  separation.  On  this  plain 
CTound,  I  imagine,  Englishmen  have  only  to  examine  facts  to 
^ure  themselves  that  their  distrust  is  a  shadow  of  their  own 
conjuring.  If  I  were  disposed  to  argue  in  the  abstract,  I 
might  point  out  in  the  first  place  the  innate  weakness  of  their 
position,  since  they  either  admit  that  separation  is  a  desirable 
thing  for  Ireland,  thereby  justifying  revolution,  or  allege 
that  the  Irish  people  are  incapable  of  apprehending  their  own 
interest,  thereby  fixing  on  tnem  the  ignominy  of  an  inferior 
and  subject  race.  But,  letting  that  pass,  where  is  the  evidence 
that  the  people  of  Ireland  favour  separation  ?  True,  they 
have  aimed  at  it  before,  and  may  again,  when  separation  was 
the  alternative  of  de^dation.  In  the  Federal  scheme  they 
find  a  resource,  in  \^ich  their  nation  is  spared  her  honour 
and  their  country  a  torrent  of  revolutionary  disasters.  Their 
common  sense  is  outraged  by  the  assumption  that  they  would 
choose  instead  more  centuries  of  desolation  and  of  agonising 
struggles  against  fate.  Intelligent  Irishmen  may  favour  the 
Bep^lican  form  of  government ;  so  do  intelligent  English¬ 
men  in  a  far  larger  proportion,  yet  no  one  fears  that,  if  the 
change  does  come,  it  will  be  wrought  by  violence.  Fenians 
are  J^publicans ;  so  are  Radicals  in  a  large  degree.  But 
Fenians  are  also  Irishmen — Irishmen  who,  despite  calumny, 
have  done  more  to  enfranchise  the  national  thought  and  erect 
honour  into  a  religion  than  any  similar  body  of  modem 
times.  They  have  been,  and  are  still,  ready  to  fight  England, 
so  long  M,  under  English  rule,  their  country  is  given  up  to 
humiliation  and  decay.  They  are  readier  still  not  to  fight 
J^gland,  whenever  peace  means  honour  and  prosperity. 
There  is  no  class  of  professional  conspirators  in  Irelana  ;  and 
if  there  were,  they  could  only  exist  so  long  as  the  popular 
mmd  was  sou^  against  existing  powers.  Tlie  character  and 
most  revered  institutions  of  the  people  forbid  them  to  nourish 
any  desire  of  change  that  is  not  morally  just  and  in  the  last 
degree  necessary. 

A  great  bustle  has  been  made  about  differences  of  opinion 
between  Irishmen  themselves.  There  are  Federalists,  it  is 
^d,  and  Repealers,  and  Fenians,  and  Ultramontanes,  and 
vmngemen,  and  what  not.  True  ;  but  those  who  urge  those 
^  ^  proof  of  division  in  the  national  councils  avoid 

renecting  that  Irish  iiational  politics  are  as  yet  purely  sub- 
^  of  speculation,  just  as  in  any  other  field  of  science. 

.  theory — Republican,  or  Federalist, 

tivi’  ^  other  countries  they  adore  Posi- 

kis  Socialism,  or  Ultramontanism,  each  according  to 
inr  agree  in  this — the  ultimate  principle 

different  roads  is  the  happiness  and 
that  fi  f  Ireland.  The  party,  whoever  they  may  be, 
XDoIan  ™  result  are  assured  of  the  general 

linn*  ♦  others,  no  matter  how  long  they  may  con- 

the  Pw?  ^  1  questions  of  detail.  That  the  adoption  of 
xnd  811  P**®J®ct  would  produce  such  a  crowd  of  industries 
voicp  nf  y.^Sorous  sense  of  security  as  would  drown  every 
for  energies  that  have  slumbered 

national  faculty,  so  to  speak,  would 
truiama  p  national  life — are,  to  my  mind,  obvious 

t  mere  nol  V  among  the  Irish  in  America  is  deliberate — 
foterest  in  having  no  real  influence  over,  or 

ii  only  ac^iH  f  national  politics  ;  but  faction  here  at  home 
end.  p./Tf;  ,7“^  difference  of  means  for  a  common,  earnest 

1’»WTel  ahnnf  foreign  rule,  since  it  is  only  a 

about  the  way  to  get  rid  of  it. 


^  far  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  Irish  national 
sentiment  may  be  satisfied  with  Federation.  Take  the  extreme 
supposition,  and^  allow  that  a  Federal  Parliament  would  be 
ureconcil^ble— in  God’s  name,  how  much  nearer  would  they 
ave  got  to  separation  ?  Even  if  there  was  not  the  grand 
secunty  of  conteutmeiit  behind  the  Imperial  power,  not  a 
single  security  that  it  now  has  would  be  removed.  The  strong 


I  '  - - - ..  vMiu  just  as  help¬ 

less— very  much  more  helpless,  indeed,  to  enforce  its  hostility 
than  would  a  Fenian  Directory,’ or  other  secret  tribunal,  con¬ 
ducted  under  the  present  regime.  That  they  would,  in  such 
circumstances,  incite  the  people  to  revolt  is  likely  enough  : 
but  M  will  they  most  certainly  if  the  Federal  truce  be  not 
ratified,  and  with  this  advantage  to  them  under  the  present 
system,  that,  whereas  their  operations  can  be  now  screened 
from  the  knowledge  of  their  enemies,  the  whole  body  of 
national  leaders  would  be  simply  swept  oft  at  one  swoop  in  a 
public  Parliament.  So  that  the  issue  positively  is — Federalism 
cannot  be  a  premium  on  civil  war,  since  civil  war  is  inevitable 
and  much  more  feasible  without  it.  But  this  is  grounded  on 
the  extremest  hypothesis — that,  namely,  of  the  Irish  people 
being  mischievous  lunatics,  and  preferring  the  million  disasters 
of  revolution  to  the  blessings  of  an  honourable  peace.  At  the 
present  day  I  trust  few  Englishmen  will  be  found  to  enter¬ 
tain  the  assumption. 

I  must  beg  your  indulgence.  Sir,  for  the  length  to  which 
this  letter  has  grown,  though  abbreviated  to  the  utmost  of 
my  power,  and  to  the  exclusion  of  many  topics  intimately 
conversant  with  the^  subject.  I  am  not  without  hope  that 
the  few  I  have  thus  imperfectly  grouped  togetlier  may  help 
to  modify  some  prejudices,  and  to  induce  a  kindlier  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  Federal  project — the  last  overture  of  peace 
between  Ireland  and  England. 

I  am,  &c.,  A  Cork  Rebel. 

Cork,  July  17th.  _ 

LIFE  IN  THE  ARMY. 

Sir, — Having  accidentally  read  in  the  Examiner  for  last 
Saturday  the  letter  “  Life  in  the  Army,  HI.,”  I  think  it  well 
that  the  mis-statements  and  exaggerations  contained  therein 
should  not  pass  unnoticed.  To  any  one  acquainted  with  the 
army,  the  mere  fact  of  a  man  capable  of  writing  such  a 
letter  having  still  to  sign  himself  “  a  Private  Soldier  **  would 
be  sufficient  to  condemn  the  writer ;  for  any  man,  wuth  suffi¬ 
cient  education  to  write  such  a  letter,  would  be  a  non-com¬ 
missioned  officer,  had  there  been  nothing  against  his  character, 
and  the  best  hey  to  his  letter  would  be  a  copy  of  his  defaulter’s 
sheet.  Moreover,  my  conjectures  are  further  borne  out  by  the 
complaint  as  to  his  pay  ;  as  a  man  of  good  character,  of  the 
length  of  service  that  the  writer  evidently  has  passed,  would 
be  in  the  receipt  of  Id.  or  2d.  per  diem  extra  pay.  The 
story  of  the  adjutant  having  thrown  the  whole  regiment  into 
debt  by  altering  the  cut  of  the  men’s  trousers  is  not  edible. 
These  alterations  of  clothing  are  not  under  the  adjutant's 
direction ;  the  char^  would  not  be  a  legal  one,  and  the  com¬ 
manding  officer  of  the  battalion  would  be  bound  to  listen  to 
an  appeal  made  to  him  on  the  subject.  With  re^rd  to  the 
food  issued  to  the  troops,  any  one  who  has  watched  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  appearance  of  recruits  between  the  period  of 
their  first  joining,  and  (say)  six  months  afterwards,  would  see 
the  absurdity  of  your  correspondent’s  complaint.  The  food 
is  always  wholesome,  better  cooked  than  it  would  be  in  the 
homes  of  the  majority  of  the  soldiers,  and  abundant  in 
quantity.  As  for  India,  the  food  there  is  as  ^  good  as 
can  be  got  in  the  country,  which  is  perhaps  not  saying  much 
for  it ;  but  that  soldiers  in  India  are  looked  after  as  soldiers 
are  in  no  other  part  of  the  world  is  a  fact  well  known,  and 
tolerably  well  proved  by  the  number  of  men  who  volunteer  to 
stay  in  the  country,  when  their  regiments  are  ordered  to 
England.  The  story  of  the  dinners  wing  more  eoigni  on  the 
occasion  of  a  general  inspection  is  partly  true,  but  that  merely 
arises  from  the  good  feeling  of  the  men  themselves,  and  their 
desire  to  make  a  good  show  on  the  occasion.  The  provisions 
ai*e  exactly  the  same  on  that  day  as  on  any  other.  A  little 
more  care  is  perhaps  taken  in  the  cooking  and  appearance  of 
the  dinner,  but  the  same  dinner  might  be  given  every  day  if 
the  men  took  the  same  trouble  about  it.  As  far  as  an  ex¬ 
perience  of  nearly  twenty  years  goes,  I  can  safely  state  that 
the  officers  as  a  body  are  most  anxious  to  do  all  G*ey  can  to 
make  the  men  comfortable  and  happy,  and  to  shield  them 
from  any  injustice  on  the  part  of  the  non-wramissioned 


lo  «  pity  that  a  paper  —  -  rr.  ^  v  t  i  u 

give  circulation  to  the  grumblings  of  a  man  I  should 
guess  from  his  letter  to  be  a  worthless  wldier.  The  army  i8 
out  little  understood  in  England,  and  letters  of  this  kind 
will  only  have  the  effect  of  deterring  respectable  men  from 
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attach  to  the  report  of  a  Committee,  formed  an  Mr  F 
himself  said  when  moving  its  appointment,  not  to  inT- 
into  the  truth  or  fabity  of  vaccination,  but  to  re-aiian^Vk® 
public  mind  rrap^ing  it.  The  merabere  of  the  Commit 
terminated  their  labours  as  they  began :  those  in  favoiiTS 
vaccination  still  remained  in  favour  of  it,  and  those  oDorl? 
to  it  still  opposed.  I  was  not,  like  Mr  Hume-RotherT** 
sudden  convert  to  anti-vaccination.  It  was  the  lonff-contiMi>5 
anxiety  respecting  it  which  my  wife  showed,  when  her 
children  should  have  been  vaccinated,  that  caused  me  tothi^ 
about  it ;  and  this  thinking  has  led,  and  still  confirms  me  in 
the  following  conclusions : 

1.  Vaccination  implies  that  God  has  made  our  bodies  im. 
perfect,  and  that  in  order  to  enable  them  to  be  healthy  throuirh 
life  they  need  perfecting  by  diseasing  with  cow-pox.  * 

2.  Vaccination  is  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  State  to 
establish  a  medical  creed,  and  ought  as  much  to  be  reaiat«l 

a  State  theological  creed. 

3.  Vaccination  is  proved  to  be  attended  with  so  much 
danger  that  no  father  who  desires  the  well-being  of  his  child 
ought  to  risk  it. 

4.  Even  if  it  could  be  proved  that  the  vaccinated  enjoy 
greater  immunity  from  small-pox,  still  Government  would  no 
more  have  a  right  to  enforce  compulsory  vaccination  than  it 
has  to  enforce  total  abstinence  because  total  abstainers  enjoy 
a  greater  immunity  from  cholera  than  drinkers. 

5.  As  a  preventative  of  small- pox,  vaccination  is  a  failure. 
I  say  this  with  a  knowledge  of  the  statistics,  which  are  so 
often  held  up  to  prove  the  contrary. 

6.  Vaccination  either  can  save  people  from  having  small¬ 
pox,  or  it  cannot.  If  it  can,  the  vaccinated  can  never  suffer 
from  the  uiivaccinated,  and  therefore  have  no  right  to  compel 
them  to  adopt  their  practice  ;  and  much  more  tyrannical  is  it 
if  it  cannot. 

Did  your  space  permit,  I  believe  I  could  prove  the  above 
propositions.  And  what  is  it  but  tyranny  to  fine  me  2(k.  and 
costs  for  holding  such  reasons  ?  I  am,  &c., 

July  20th,  1871.  P.  Dean,  Unitarian  Minister. 


joining  a  profession  in  which  a  steady  man,  tolerably  smart, 
and  who  can  read  and  write,  is  certain  of  advancement,  and 
in  which,  after  the  first  nuisance  of  drill  is  got  over,  he  may 
lead  as  happy  a  life  as  he  can  in  most  otner  trades,  and 
see  more  of  the  world  than  he  would  in  any  other  but  the 
navy.  1  am,  &c.,  An  Old  Soldier. 

[We  greatly  regret  that  we  have  to  announce  that  th^ 
author  of  the  letters  on  **  Life  in  the  Army’*  died  on  Monday- 
The  series  cannot,  therefore,  be  continued.  We  insert  our 
correspondent’s  strictures,  in  order  that  an  officer’s  as  well  as 
a  soldier’s  views  mav  be  fairly  represented.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  sav  that  nis  inferences  concerning  the  character 
and  veracity  of  **  A  Private  Soldier”  are  altogether  wrong. — 


SUNDAY  OBSERVANCE. 

Sir, — Mr  Bruce  has,  it  appears,  bestowed  much  careful 
deliberation  on  what  ought  to  be  done  with  the  Sunday 
Observance  Act  of  Charles  the  Second  ;  but  the  result  is  any¬ 
thing  but  satisfactory.  The  Act  is  to  continue  in  force,  and 
its  application,  in  other  words  its  interpretation,  is  entrusted 
to  superintendents  of  police.  What  is  intended  by  this 
arrangement,  no  doubt,  is,  that  they  should  not  prosecute  for 
Sunday  trading  unless  it  is  productive  of  riot  or  nuisance  ; 
and  this  is  probably  what  they  will  do.  But,  in  such  cases, 
the  police  would  interfere  independently  of  the  Act.  The 
ofTence  would  be  really  no  offence  against  it.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  any  one  of  them  should  consider  it  his  duty  to  prosecute 
for  some  Sunday  trading  which  molests  no  one,  the  magistrate 
would  be  bound  to  convict,  fine,  and,  in  case  of  the  fine  not 
being  forthcoming,  to  commit  to  prison.  No  discretion  is  left 
to  him.  In  shoi^  the  law  is  made  useless  for  any  acknow¬ 
ledged  purpose,  and  available  only  for  purposes  which  are 
disavowed.  The  honest  and  straightforward  course  would 
have  been  to  repeal  the  Act,  with  or  without  substituting 
another.  As  it  is,  it  remains  a  record  of  weak  and  evasive 
legislation,  a  sham  and  a  snare.— I  am,  &c.,  S.  H. 


SCIENCE  IN  CLASSICAL  SCHOOLS. 

Sir, — Much  has  been  said  about  the  introduction  of  science 
into  classical  schools  ;  but  not  nearly  so  much  has  been  done 
in  this  way  as  might  be,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  in 
the  various  public  examinations  in  which  classics  is  an 
element,  in  no  two  cases  are  the  subjects  for  examination  the 
same.  Some  boys  are  working  for  the  Oxford  or  Cambridge 
senior  or  junior  examinations,  othei's  for  various  professional 
preliminary  examinations,  or  for  matriculation  at  one  of  the 
universities.  In  a  school  of  moderate  size,  owing  to  the 
paucity  of  the  staff  of  masters,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  have 
as  many  classes  as  there  are  separate  subjects ;  hence  it 
happens  that  ip  a  school  containing  boys  reo^uiring  to  be 
prepared  for  different  examinations  they  are  freauiently  al| 
grouped  in  one  class,  and  all  the  subjects  hurried  through  in 
a  superficial  manner.  Thus  an  unnecessary  time  is  spent 
upon  classics,  so  that  after  a  little  mathematics  is  none, 
together  with  a  perfunctory  study  of  English  grammar, 
history  and  geogiapliy,  Bible  history,  with  catechism.  Prayer 
Book  and  Christian  Evidences,  in  order  to  avoid  failure  in 
introductory  subjects,  there  is  no  time  for  science.  Nor  is 
this  all,  for  persons  desirous  of  competing  for  any  examina¬ 
tion  probably  cannot  find  at  hand  a  preparing  class  for  the 
purpose,  in  so  great  a  diversity  of  examinations,  but  must 
pay  a  private  tutor  or  go  without  any  assistance.  That  I  do 
not  exaggerate,  many  masters,  I  am  sure,  would  willingly 
bear  witness,  and  also  many  others  who  have  been  desirous 
of  joining  a  class  to  study  for  an  examination,  but  could  not 
because  the  subjects  then  reading  were  not  the  ones  required. 
It  does  not  seem  a  difficult  matter  for  all  examining  bodies,  if 
works  must  be  named  for  reading,  to  name  the  same  for  the 
current  year.  This  would  tend  to  consolidate  the  classes  in 
small  schools,  add  interest  to  the  studies,  and  leave  a  little 
time  for  natural  science.  I  am,  &c., 

A.  W.  Bickerton. 

Hartley  Institution,  Southampton. 


THE  MONEY  MARKET. 

Speculation  is  now  becoming  rife,  and  many  new  enter^ 
prises  are  being  started  ;  the  desire  to  invest  being  promoted 
by  the  abundance  of  money,  which  has  not  been  checked  by 
anything  like  the  demand  expected  ;  while,  as  was  the  case 
this  week,  a  sum  of  500,000L  on  being  withdrawn  from 
the  Bank  was  almost  immediately  replaced  by  fresh  arrivalf.. 
The  great  change  in  the  weather,  and  the  apparently  favour¬ 
able  state  of  political  influences,  also  cause  all  the  markets 
to  look  promising. 

The  English  Funds,  after  experiencing  a  further  improve¬ 
ment,  show  only  a  rise  of  ^  for  the  week,  the  withdrawal 
of  bullion  from  the  Bank,  and  the  introduction  of  many 
new  companies,  having  caused  realisations.  The  character 
of  this  department,  however,  is  very  steady.  Consols  are 
now  quoted  at  93^  to  93|  for  money  and  the  account. 

In  the  Foreign  Market,  after  a  few  days  of  considerable 
buoyancy,  the  fine  weather  has  caused  many  operators 
close  accounts  and  start  for  their  holidays.  Quotations, 
however,  stand,  in  most  instances,  at  an  advance  ** 
week’s  prices.  During  the  last  few  days  there  1^  ^ 
less  doing  in  French  Stocks,  but  a  considerable 
has  been  transacted  in  Spanish,  Turkish,  an  - 

The  visit  of  the  Emperor  of  Brazil  to  this  ^ 

caused  a  most  favourable  impression,  and  a  goo 
has  existed  for  all  Brazilian  Stocks,  which  are  gen 
higher. 

English  Railways  have  participated  to  a  certain  extent  in 
the  dulness  which  has  prevailed  in  markets  dunng  e 
day  or  two.  The  selling,  however,  has  l^en  mos  ^  ®  . 

part  of  operators  for  the  rise,  which  is  abou  u- 

salutary  thing  that  could  happen,  as  the  nnntinue 

are  placed  in  a  more  sound  position.  The  traffics  ,  ^ 
most  favourable,  and  the  coming  dividends  are  exp« 
give  general  satisfaction.  . 

Telegraph  Shares  have  lost  a  good  deal  o 
rise.  Anglo-Mediterranean  and  Anglo-Amenca  , 
continue  to  show  considerable  strength.  bulooi 

The  inquiry  for  Asphalte  Shares  com- 

dividends,  it  is  said,  have  been  earned  y  gud 

panies.  Val  de  Travers  are  now  at  p 
Neufchatel  Shares  at  28  premium. 


THE  VACCINATION  COMMITTEE  S  REPORT. 

Sir, — I  am  sorry  that  the  writer  of  the  article  on  the  above 
subject,  which  appeared  in  your  last,  did  not  treat  it  as  a  great 
public  and  serious  question.  His  object  appears  to  have  Deen 
to  ridicule  Doctors  Pearce  and  Collins,  Mr  Gibbs,  and  the 
Bev.  W.  Hunie-Rothery,  rather  than  to  discuss  the  wisdom 
or  unwisdom  of  the  Committee’s  report.  But,  admitting  that 
he  does  this  to  perfection,  what  then  ?  The  righteousness 
or  unrighteousness  of  compulsory  vaccination  remains  un¬ 
touched  ;  the  statements  ot  these  ^ponents  of  vaccination 
are  ridiculed,  but  not  answered.  From  beginning  to  end 
there  is  not  a  sentence  calculated  to  alter  the  view  of  one 
opponent  of  vaccination,  or  to  show  that  any  value  can 
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Milling  Shares  are  not  quite  so  much  in  fashion  for  the  and  shows  marked  imitation  of  «  Le  Nozze  di  Figaro.”  “  Le' 
xnoment,  but  there  is  ^  Astuzzie  FemminiM prettj  and  sparkling  as  it  is,  is  eyi- 

The  applications  for  the  Import  Fish  and  Oyster  dently  a  reminiscence  of  Matrimonio  Segreto.” 

^ny  (Limited)  Shares  have  been  tolerably  numerous.  The  This  opera  is  reaUy  a  long  and  elaborate  musical  farce, 
^are  List  is  expected  to  close  in  about  a  w^k.  a  of  Borne,  is  secretly  affianced  to 

At  the  general  annual  meeting  of  the  Clergy  Mutual  Filandro,  and  has  a  foolish  lover  in  her  guardian,  Doctor 
Agg^nce  Society  the  report  of  the  directors  was  received  Eomualdo ;  but,  by  the  terms  of  her  father’s  will,  she  is- 
and  adopted.  iTie  annual  premiums,  paj^Je  af^  re-  bound,  unless  she  forfeits  her  inheritance  or  can  obtain  the  • 
dactions  made  on  account  of  bonus,  are  118  168.  2d.  gentleman’s  consent;  to  marry  a  Don  Giampaolo,  of  Naples. 

The  new  premiums  received  anmunt  to  11, 7284.  4^  When  Giampaolo,  an  ugly  old  man,  arrives,  she  and  her 

The  prospectus  of  the  Sao  Pedro  Brazil  Gas  Company  housekeeper,  Leonora^  and  her  maid,  Ersilia,  use  their 
(Limited)  has  been  issued  ;  the  capital  is  1 10,000L  in  22,000  “  women’s  wiles  ”  in  trying  to  disgust  him.  In  that  they ' 
shares  of  5/.  each.  This  company  is  foimed  to  light  i^th  are  aided  by  the  Doctor  ;  and  the  Doctor  has  also  to  be  hold 
gas  the  following  important  mantle  cities,  in  the  Province  at  bay,  in  order  that  the  ground  may  be  cleared  for  Beilina’s 
of  Sao  Pedro,  in  the  Empira  of  Brazil ;  Porto  Alegre  (the  marriage  with  Fil^dro.  All  their  schemings  seem  in  vain 
capital),  Pelotas,  and  Bio  Grande,  containing  together  a  up  to  the  close  of  the  first  of  the  two  acts  in  to  which  the  opera 
population  of  56,000.  The  above  cirtes  are  steadily  increas-  is  divided.  Suddeifiy,  however,  both  Beilina  and  Filandro 
ing  m  population  and  wealth,  and  being  seaports,  the  land  disappear  j  and,  while  the  foolish  old  lovers  are  looking  for 
carriage  of  coals,  which  usually  forms  a  very  large  item  of  them,  a  fierce  Hungarian  appears  on  the  scene.  He  is  soon, 
expenditure  in  foreign  inland  cities,  will  be  entirely  saved,  followed  by  a  viva/ndihre,  to  whom  he  is  betrothed.  They 
The  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  Alliance  Bank  was  tell  their  woes  to  Giampaolo  and  Eomualdo,  gain  their  con- 
held  on  Thursday,  when  the  Chairman  (Mr  M.  H.  Ohaytor)  sent  to  their  marriage,  complete  the  ceremony,  and  then 
stated  that  the  reconstruction  had  been  thoroughly  carried  reveal  themselves  as  Filandro  and  Beilina ;  the  old  men 
out,  and  the  enhanced  value  of  the  shares  confirmed  the  making  the  best  of  their  discomfiture,  and  joining  in  the 
farourable  expectation  formed  of  it.  A  dividend  was  de-  dance  with  which  the  play  concludes, 
dared  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  4,692L  This  slender  texture  affords  room  for  many  pretty  airs  • 
lie.  9d.  was  carried  forward.  The  report  was  adopted,  and  much  comic  acting.  The  whole  opera  runs  easily  and 
The  8um  of  600Z.  was  voted  to  the  Chairman  in  recogni-  merrily ;  and  in  the  first  performance  all  the  six  parts  were 
tion  of  his  great  services  to  the  bank.  well  fitted,  though  neither  Signor  Giampi  nor  Signor 

From  the  prospectus  of  the  Alexandra  Palace  and  Bettini  appeared  to  be  quite  masters  of  their  scores.  The 
Mushwell  Hill  Estate  T-ontine  it  would  appear  that  eaoh  quartett  in  the  first  scene  between  Beilina  (Mdlle  Sessi), 
fiubscnber  of  21s.  secures  possession  of  a  certificate  giving  Ersilia  (Mdme  Vanzini),  Romualdo  (Signor  Ootogni),  and 
the  right  of  admission  to  the  Palace  and  grounds ;  a  share  Filandro  (Signor  Bettini),  were  well  rendered ;  and  the 
in  an  Art  Union,  where  every  218.  so  subscribed  secures  a  duet  that  followed,  between  Beilina  and  Filandro,  beginning- 
chance  of  gaining  2,500L  in  prizes,  and  at  the  close  of  the  “^Non  piu,  non  piu  lusinghe,”  was  one  of  the  choicest 


Tontine  will  participate  in  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  passages  in  the  performance.  A  merry  solo  for  Beilina, 

_ _ n^L.  ^  ^  _ J  _ _  •  Sf  Y  •  1  « 


property.  The  directors  have  also  arranged  with  an  in- 
srance  office,  for  the  consideration  of  the  payment  of  Is.  for 
every  218.  subscribed,  to  refund  208.  of  each  such  21a.,  if 
a  representative  life  nominated  by  each  subscriber  should 
terminate  before  the  close  of  the  Tontine. 


The  following  were  the  closing  quotations  last  night : 
Consols,  93^  to  93|. 

•  Foreign  Bonds  .'—Argentine  Six  per  Cents.,  92^  to  92  J  ;  Egyp¬ 
tian  Seven  per  Cents.  Viceroy.  82^  to  83;  ditto  of  1868,  784  to 
78J;  ditto  Ahedive,  73|  to  741;  French  Six  per  Cents.,  981  to 
98ft;  Italian  Five  per  Cents.,  57  to  571 J  Peruvian  Five  per  Cents., 
911to91f ;  Spanish  Three  per  Cents.,  81}  to  31|;  Turkish  Five 
percents,  of  1865,  45|  to45|;  ditto  Six  per  Cents,  of  1865,  62 
to  621  i  ‘“d  ditto  Six  per  Cents,  of  1869,  56|  to  56|. 

Railway  Shares. — Brighton,  54^  to  541 ;  Caledonian,  981  to 
Great  Eastern,  41|  to  41|;  Great  Western,  931  to  94^; 
Great  Northern,  A,  145  to  146  ;  London  and  North  Western, 


**  Sono  allegra,  son  contenta,”  was  charmingly  sung  by 
Mdlle  Sessi,  whose  singing  was  admirable  throughout. 
Another  duet  between  Beilina  and  Filandro,  **  Qui  dolce- 
mente  spira,”  was  very  pretty  ;  and  to  Leonora’s  air,  “  Non* 
son  bella,”  opening  the  second  act,  the  gem  of  the  whole - 
opera,  full  justice  was  done  by  Mdlle  Scalchi,  who,  having, 
as  usual,  a  rather  subordinate  part  to  fill  in  this  opera,  does 
thoroughly  well  all  that  is  assigned  to  her.  The  laughing 
trio  that  follows  this  air  exactly  illustrates  Cimarosa’s 
comic  power  at  its  best ;  but  shows  neither  such  art  nor 
such  refinement  as  Mozart  was  master  of. 


P  V  bix  per  Centfl.  of  1869, 66|  to  561.  CONCEETS  AT  THE  EOYAL  ALBERT  HALL. 

99;  Great  Eastern,  41  f  m  °41|  ;Mrea/ 

Great  Northern,  A,  145  to  146  ;  London  and  North  Western,  splendid  space  of  the  Boyal  Albert  Hall  for  the  perform- 
187  to  1371;  Metropolitan,  78}  to  79};  Midland,  133  to  138};  ance  of  oratorios.  On  successive  Mondays  the  Messiah  and 
South  Easte*^*^  Consols,  161  to  161};  Sheffield,  54}  to  54};  and  Elijah  have  been  given,  and  on  Monday  last  the  Creation 

Mi^eluSs  ShareJt’- Anglo-American  Telegraph,  105  to 

107;  Anglo-Mediterranean,  166  to  168;  British  Indian  Tele-  the  whole  building.  Miss  Matilda  Scott  took  the  soprano 
paph,  8|  to  8} ;  ditto,  Extension,  9}  to  9};  Falmouth  and  Malta,  part,  and  rendered  the  favourite  airs  “  With  verdure  clad  ” 
9!  01  ^  Atlantic  Telegraph,  19}  to  19}  ;  Hudson’s  Bay,  and  on  **  Mighty  pens  ”  with  much  effect.  Her  voice  camo 

-t  oven  irthe  trio  with  Mr  Vernon  Eigby  and  Mr 

hon8,31}to32.  Lauder,  **  On  the©  each  living  soul  awaits,  and  in  the 

_ _  beautiful  duet,  with  Mr  Lauder,  “  Graceful  Consort,”  which 

the  audience  would  fain  have  had  repeated.  Mr  Lauder 
ROYAL  ITALIAN  OPEBA.  sang  with  most  applause  the  recitative  and  air  “  Bolling  in 

cimaeosa’s  LE  ASTUZZIE  FEMMiNiLi.”  foaming  billows,”  but  he  failed  to  put  sufficient  spirit  into 


50}  to  51}  ; 
h  Construe- 


ROYAL  ITALIAN  OPEBA. 

cimaeosa’s  LE  ASTUZZIE  FEMMINILI.” 


A  very  successful  season  closes  to-day  at  Oovent  Garden,  the  striking  recitative  Straight  opening  her  fertile  womb.” 
™  a  ^rformance  of  “  Dinorah.”  Good  old  favourite  Miss  Annie  Buckland  bad  only  one  occasion  for  an  inde- 
®^rag,  aided  by  the  good  singing  of  a  well-ordered  company  pendent  appearance  in  “  0  Thou  for  whom  I  am,’  to  the 
avoQiites,  have  filled  the  house  four  or  five  nights  every  music  and  somewhat  inane  sentiment  of  which  she  did 
^eek ;  but  very  few  novelties  have  been  produced.  Some  full  justice.  Mr  Vernon  Bigby  sang  his  airs  with  gieat  taste, 
promises  have,  as  usual,  been  broken,  and  Cimarosa’s  though  hardly  with  a  voice  large  enough  to  fill  the  hall, 
uzzie  Femminili,”  which  was  expected  earlier  in  the  The  choruses  were  well  done,  especially  Proclaim  in  your 


^  18  probably  1793 ;  and  this  difference  join  in  the 

”  n  .  II  Matrimonio  ^greto”  appeared  in  1792,  Titiens  will 


again  appear. 
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LITERARY, 


«  “y  mere  were  differenl 

parties  m  the  Christian  Church,  each  with  ^ 
Ule-cry-;i  am  of  Paul,”  or  » I  of  CepSs/-  o^<Uf 
Apollos.”  Paul  had  to  say  at  Miletus;  “  I  know  thi 
that,  after  my  departing,  shall  grievous  wolves  enter 
ainong  you,  not  sparing  the  flock ;  also,  of  your  ow« 
selves,  shall  men  arise,  speaking  perverse  thiuM  to 
away  the  disciples  after  them.*’  The  Church  at 
we  are  told  on  the  same  authority,  was  full  of  doubtfS 
disputations,  some  eating  all  things,  others  eatini?  herh« 
only;  some  despising  him  that  ate  not,  others  judjrinff 
him  that  ate ;  one  man  esteeming  one  day  above  anoUier 
another  regarding  every  day  alike.  In  the  Church  at 
Coriuth  there  were  many  who  said  there  was  no  resur 
rection  of  the  dead.  The  Church  at  Galatia  held  that 
the  flesh  makes  perfect,  not  the  spirit ;  that  the  works 
of  the  law  profit,  not  the  hearing  of  faith.  The  Church 
at  Colossa  was  beguiled  into  a  worshipping  of  angels 
and-  harassed  by  “  touch  not,  taste  not,  handle  wt  ’’ 
ordinances.  The  Church  at  Ephesus  gave  heed  to 
fables  and  endless  genealogies,  seducing  spirits  and 
doctrines  of  devils  ;  forbidding  to  many  and  command¬ 
ing  to  abstain  from  meats.  In  the  Church  at  Crete 
there  were  “  many  unruly  and  vain  talkers  and  deceivers, 
subverting  whole  houses,  teaching  things  which  they  ought 
not,  for  filthy  lucre’s  sake.”  Then  there  were  “  damnable 
heresies  ”  propounded  throughout  Pontus,  Galatia,  Cap¬ 
padocia,  Asia,  and  Bythinia,  against  which  Peter  had  to 
warn  the  faithful ;  and  John  had  to  denounce  the  **  false 
prophets  gone  out  into  the  world  ”  and  “  the  spirit  of 
Antichrist,”  as  well  as  many  dangerous  errors  per¬ 
vading  the  Seven  Churches.  Even  when  Christendom 
was  a  narrow  strip,  stretching  only  from  Borne  to 
Asia  Minor,  and  even  there  with  only  here  and 
there  a  little  group  of  worshippers  assembled,  it 
was  broken  into  fragments  by  rival  creeds  and 
doctrines  which  to  all  but  the  few  who  believed  in 
them  were  damning  heresies.  Many  of  these  factions 
broke  off  entirely  from  the  parent  stock,  and’  either 
died  out  altogether  or  developed  into  such  eccentric  and 
unrecognised  forms  of  Christianity  as  may  still  be  found 
by  travellers  in  Abyssinia  and  other  parts.  It  would 
seem  as  if  the  whole  religion  would  have  fallen  to  pieces 
but  for  the  cohesive  force  that  came  to  it  from  the  per¬ 
secutions  with  which  it  was  repeatedly  visited  by  the 
Boman  emperors  and  governors.  The  proselytising 
spirit  that  actuated  the  early  Christians,  and  which  cer¬ 
tainly  separated  them  from  all  other  religionists,  ensbl^ 
them  to  spread  their  faith  with  strange  rapidity;  but  in 
spreading  it  would  apparently  have  been  dispersed  and 
absorbed,  had  it  not  been  for  the  fierce  resistance  with 
which  its  proselytising  enterprise  was  met.  The  noise 
of  the  first  martyrdoms  led  to  others.  The  belief  that 
by  a  little  suffering  on  earth  eternal  happiness  would  be 
won  made  death  seem  a  light  thing  to  Christian  enthu¬ 
siasts,  and  during  the  second  and  later  centuries  mar¬ 
tyrdom  became  a  fashion  with  them,  a  thing  to  be  carted 
and  rejoiced  over.  No  one  will  deny  to  the  early 
tians  their  meed  of  praise  for  the  heroism  with 
they  forfeited  all  their  earthly  enjoymente,  and  yiel 
themselves  readily  to  physical  pain,  which,  if  of  brie 
duration,  was  intense  wnile  it  lasted.  ^  But  nea  w 
savages  will  do  the  same,  and  get  no  praise  for  it,  ro 
a  rude  sense  of  duty,  and  with  none  of  the 
that  were  offered  to  the  Christian  confessors. 
like  M.  de  Pressense  do  not  see  that  when  such  men 
Origen  and  Tertullian  used  their  utmost  ®  ^ 

setting  forth  “  the  glories  of  martyrdom  ”  and  lo  wp 
seating  “all  heaven  attentive  to  the  conflic  ®  „ 

humble  confessor,  often  scarcely  noted 
they  made  persecution  almost  a  pleasure  to 
whom  it  fell,  and  robbed  their  heroism  of  near  y 
virtue.  Thus  M.  de  Prcssens6  epitomises  Origen . 

He  depicts  in  glowing  colours  the  heroism  of  M»c- 

of  God  under  the  old  covenant,  and  in  P®*"***^?  calm 

cabees,  whose  courageous  mother  he  sets  beio  ^  poetical 
intrepid  in  view  of  their  suffering,  because,  in  .  ,  ggpie^a 

words,  the  dew  of  piety  quenched  within  her  the  1^  Inallj 

mother’s  grief.  The  example  of  the  Divine  ®  jaidit 

held  forth  to  His  faintincr  disciples.  Let  them  ne  »  .  ..i,  .wAiti 


PARLY  CHRISTIANITY. 

TU  Ecchsia:  tical  PoHly  the  New  Testament,  A  Study  for  the 
Present  Crisis  in  the  Church  of  England.  By  the  Rev.  G.  A. 
Jacob,  D.D.  Strahan. 

The  Martyrs  and  Ajmlogists.  By  E.  de  Pressens^,  D.D.  Translated 
bj  Annie  Harwood.  Hodder  and  Stoughton. 

Ante-Nicene  Christian  Library,  Translations  of  the  Writings  of 
the  Fathers  down  to  a.d.  325.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Alexander 
Roberts,  D.D.,  and  James  Donaldson,  LL.D.  Vol.  XIX.  ‘The 
.Seven  Books  of  Arnobius  adversus  Gentes.'  VoL  XX.  ‘The 
Writings  of  Gregory  Thaumaturgus,  Dionysius  of  Alexandria 
and  Archelrtus,’  and  ‘  Syriac  Documents  attributed  to  the  First 
Three  Centuries.*  Edinburgh :  T.  T.  Clark. 

Save  in  so  far  as  they  all  illustrate  the  bistory  of 
-early  Christianity,  there  is  not  much  kinship  between  the 
^yorks  that  we  have  here  grouped  together.  Of  the  two 
volumes  of  the  ‘  Ante-Nicene  Library,’  one  contains  the 
fircit  English  translation  of  the  writings  of  Arnobius,  an 
African  Christian,  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  put  to 
death  for  his  religion  early  in  the  fourth  century,  and 
tlie  other  contains  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  dis¬ 
courses  and  epistles,  mainly  belonging  to  the  third 
century.  M.  de  Pressense’s  ‘  Martyrs  and  Apologists  ’ 
is  a  continuation  of  his  work  on  ancient  Christian  his¬ 
tory,  of  which  volumes  on  ‘Jesus  Christ’  and  ‘The 
Ai>oi;tolic  Age’  have  already  been  translated,  the 
])rcscnt  volume  having  for  its  theme,  “  the  great  conflict 
of  Primitive  Christianity  with  Paganism,”  and  extend¬ 
ing  from  the  first  century  to  the  time  of  Constantine. 
Dr  Jacob’s  ‘  Ecclesiastical  Polity  of  the  New  Testament* 
in,  .as  its  title  indicates,  a  more  controversial  work, 
firding  its  text  in  some  warning  words  uttered  a  few 
years  ago  by  M.  do  Pressense  :  “  II  n’est  pas  nn  seul 
pnrti  religieux  qui  n’eprouvo  le  besoin  ou  do  se  raffer- 
mir  ou  do  se  transformer.  Les  eglises  nees  du  grand 
mouveraent  du  sciziemo  siecle  sout  toutes  engagees  dans 
nno  crise  s^rieusc.”  Dr  Jacob  thinks  that  the  Church 
of  England  at  any  rate  is  passing  through  a  serious 
crisis,  and  his  v^olumo  is  written  to  show  that,  if  it  is  to 
have  useful  life  iu  the  future,  it  must  be  reshaped 
according  to  the  Apostolic  model,  instead  of  being 
further  hampered  with  more  of  the  post- Apostolic  rules 
and  methods  which  have  already  greatly  impaired  its 
well-being.  It  does  not  fall  within  our  province  to 
discuss  minutely  cither  Dr  Jacob’s  modem  polemics  or 
the  polemics  of  the  martyrs  and  apologists  of  the  first 
few  Christian  centuries  ;  but  the  contents  of  these 
volumes,  and  of  the  more  or  less  similar  volumes  that 
are  nowadays  being  issued  in  such  abundance,  suggest 
considerations  that  even  a  secular  journal  cannot 
altogether  ignore. 

That  nations  calling  themselves  Christian  should 
make  a  special  study  of  the  origin  and  early  growth  of 
the  religion  they  profess,  and  that  modern  Christians 
should  aim  at  conforming  their  ecclesiastical  arrange¬ 
ments  to  “  the  organisation  and  continued  life  of  the 
Christian  Church  as  exhibited  in  the  New  Testament,”  is 
certainly  not  a  strange  thing.  The  marvel,  indeed,  is  that 
there  is  not  more  of  this  study  and  this  effort,  and  that, 
after  all  the  labours  of  so  many  generations  of  Chiastians, 
there  should  still  be  so  much  difference  of  opinion  and 
practice,  such  ignorance  of  important  topics,  and  such 
neglect  of  cardinal  duties  as  are  found  to  prevail.  A 
recently-published  Chinese  State-paper  says  that  the 
rulers  and  people  of  China  having,  for  some  generations 
past,  been  tolerably  familiar  with  the  Christianity  pro¬ 
pounded  by  the  Catholic  missionaries,  have  found  it 
difficult  to  understand  that  the  Christianity  of  the  Pro¬ 
testant  missionaries,  who  have  more  recently  come 
among  them,  using  the  same  sacred  books  and  employ¬ 
ing  the  same  sacred  names,  is  a  different  religion. 
Observers  near  home  find  it  nearly  as  hard  to  understand 
how  the  various  Christian  sects,  having  such  widely 
different  methods  and  views,  and  regarding  one  another 
with  60  much  antipathy,  can  be  considered  as  members 
of  the  same  religion. 

And  their  difficulty  is  not  lessened  when  they  remem¬ 
ber  that  feuds  and  divisions  of  the  same  sort  have 
existed,  with  variations,  from  the  very  commencement 
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f  **  Let  US  not  marvel,  if  before  attaining  to  that  blessedness, 
untroubled  i  e  ice  and  calm,  vte  should  have  to  pass  through 
to  jniry  storm.  When  the  winter  is  over,  when  its  showers 

f  the  flowers  will  appear,  and  the  righteous  shall  flourish, 

in  the  house  of  their  God.  The  hatred  of  the  world  gives 
^  roond  for  surprise ;  none  who  have  not  passed  from  death 
life  can  love  those  who  have  attained  to  this  divine  life, 
frnm  the  dark  abode  of  the  dead,  have  been  brought  int< 


and 

"T '  the  dark  abode  oi  me  aeau,  nave  oeen  orougni  into  the 

?aWtSs\)f  light,  where  God  dwells.  Thedav  of  the  Christian’s 
Irinmoh  has  already  risen  upon  us,  for  by  our  glorious  sufferings, 
InTred  with  Christ,  we  tread  under  our  feet  principalities 
Jowers.  Let  “S  show  greatness  of  soul  in  all  that  befalls  us.” 

In  his  ‘Martyrs  and  Apologists,’  M.  de  Pressense 
gives  abundant  evidence  of  the  way  in  which  the  early 
Christians  were  encouraged  to  meet  their  fate  not  only 
willingly  but  eagerly,  and  he  shows  how  Christianity 
was  strengthened  by  the  martyrdoms.  It  is  worth 
noting,  indeed,  how,  whenever  there  was  a  lull  in  perse¬ 
cution,  the  faith  decayed,  and  how  nearly  all  its  vigour 
was  infused  into  it  by  the  men  who  sought  to  burn  it 
out  or  to  let  it  be  devoured  by  wild  beasts.  Fortunately 
the  persecutions  were  frequent  until  the  new  religion 
had  taken  firm  root  in  both  limbs  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
and,  when  Constantine  began  to  patronise  it,  it  had  a 
new  source  of  vitality.  Then,  too,  one  particular  form 
of  Christianity  began  to  be  stereotyped.  All  that  was 
not  in  accordance  with  it  became  heresy,  and  all  the 
favour  of  Imperial  Rome,  all  the  dignity  of  powerful 
and  rich  bishoprics,  all  the  charms  of  gay  robes  and  im¬ 
posing  paraphernalia,  conduced  to  the  solidification  of 
those  views,  and  the  clustering  round  them  of  those  later 
institutions  in  harmony  with  them,  which  became  the 
law  of  Christendom  until  the  futile  heresies  of  men  like 
Wyclif  were  followed  by  the  successful  heresies  of 
Luther  and  Calvin. 

The  chief  value — and  it  is  great — of  such  publications 
as  thos3  comprised  in  the  ‘Ante-Nicene  Christian 
Library  ’  is  in  the  evidence  which  they  furnish  touching 
the  growth  of  corruptions  in  the  Christian  Church. 
Many  of  these  corruptions  were  appropriated  from  the 
old  heresies  of  the  primitive  Churches  of  Paul’s  day,  and 
the  days  that  immediately  ensued.  Others  came  from 
the  heathen  antecedents  of  the  great  teachers  and  pro¬ 
moters  of  Christianity.  A  most  instructive  work  has 
yet  to  be  written  by  some  historian  competent  to  trace 
these  corruptions  to  their  sources, — to  show,  for  instance, 
how  manycame  from  the  Asiatic  Christians,  to  whom  such 
doctrines  as  that  of  asceticism  were  by  nature  congenial ; 
how  many  from  the  African  Christians,  whose  heathen 
antecedents  had  found  expression  in  the  bestialities  of 
Egyptian  worship  ;  and  how  many  from  the  Christians 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  who,  in  so  far  as  they  had  any 
earlier  religion  at  all,  had  it  in  the  shape  of  a  degenerate 
remini^ence  of  Zeus  and  Aphrodite,  Mars  and  Juno. 
But  without  any  learned  work  like  that,  the  hastiest 
K^er  of  Church  history  can  see,  if  not  exactly  from 
what  sources  they  sprang,  at  any  rate  what  sort  of  cor¬ 
ruptions  came  to  be  abundant  before  Christianity  w’as 
many  generations  old.  It  is  not  strange  that  such 
^raest  men  as  Dr  Jacob,  anxious  to  build  up  a  true 
thnstian  Church,  should  attempt  to  go  back  to  the 
postolic  days,  and  find  out,  if  they  can,  what  Paul  and 
etw  would  have  really  approved.  Nothing  but  debase- 
ment  can  come  from  the  eflTorts  of  Ritualism  and  its 
counterparts  to  reproduce  such  spurious  Christianity  as 
18  Illustrated  in  this  passage  from  Chrysostom,  and  Dr 
ftcob  s  commentary  upon  it : 

personification  and  ornament  of  Chris- 
with  ®^**®*^  •  When  she  walks  abroad  she  strikes  every  one 
one  of  th*^*i!^*^V**  angel  had  come  down  from  heaven.  If 
of  all  mo*  appeared  on  earth  he  would  attract  the  eyes 

wondor  I  ^  ^  should  strike  all  beholders  with  awe  and 

oises  of  d  lioliness.  Her  time  should  be  occupied  with  exer- 
•Hence  or  meditation ; — at  church  sitting  in  the  deepest 

domestio  ^*‘‘*^^'.00 ;  at  home  having  nothing  to  do  with  any 
of  womon  ,  the  sight  of  men,  and  even  the  company 

not  itand  engaged  in  any  of  the  affairs  of  life.  Who  will 

iroman »  seeing  such  an  angelic  life  in  the  form  of 

•0  deziim™  human  being  would  venture  to  approach  or  touch 
nehaat  whether  they  will  or  no,  will  stand  off 

fire.”  ®  “uss  of  gold  all  flaming  and  flashing  with 

ficaWorkiriff^Vn®®*^  celestial,  angelic  state.  In  its  prac¬ 
tice  moit  -uf  ®  ,'^®***tantinople,  in  Chrysostom’s  time,  it  exhibited 
meless  contemnt  of  decency  and  religion.  Monks 


and  nans,  not  then  confined  to  monasteries  and  convents,  coha¬ 
bited  together  with  everything  of  marriage  but  its  sanctity.  Nuns 
were  escorted  into  church  by  their  paramours,  and  delighted  in 
receiving  numerous  attentions  from  them  during  the  celebration  of 
the  most  awful  mysteries.” 

And  the  remedy  for  this  disgracefnl  scandal  was — not  an 
acknowledgment  that  this  unscriptural  and  extravagant  exalta¬ 
tion  of  celibacy  was  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  God 
and  a  return  to  a  true  and  healthy  mode  of  thought  and  life— but 
It  was  nothing  less  than  compelling  the  nuns— those  angelic  beings 
of  superhuman,  dazzling  holiness— to  submit  to  a  regulation 
exactly  similar  to  that  clause  in  the  “  Contagious  Diseases  Act  ” 
which  has  been  thought  by  many  persons  to  be  too  degrading  and 
abominable  even  for  the  very  worst  and  vilest  to  submit  to ! 


THE  PUNJAB  RAJAHS. 

The  Rajas  of  the  Punjab.  By  Lepel  H.  Griffin,  Under  S:*cretary 
to  the  Government  of  the  Punjab.  Lahore  and  London :  Triibner 
and  Co. 

The  object  of  this  volume  is  to  give  a  “  history  of  the 
principal  States  in  the  Punjab  and  their  political  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  British  Government.”  It  forms  a  very 
important  chapter  in  the  history  of  India,  and  is  of 
peculiar  interest,  inasmuch  as  it  relates  the  con¬ 
nection  of  the  British  Government  with  some  of  the 
great  native  States  that  have  not  yet  been  annexed. 
Mr  Griffin  has  compiled  his  work  with  much  industry, 
and  given  the  results  of  a  protracted  reading  of  ex¬ 
ceedingly  voluminous  despatches.  He  has  also  obtained 
access  to  the  records  and  traditions  of  the  families 
whose  progress  he  traces.  To  us,  however,  the  interest 
of  the  book  is  in  the  information  it  brings  together  con¬ 
cerning  the  policy  of  the  British  Government  towards 
native  princes,  chiefly  of  Pattiala,  Jhind,  Nabha,  Kapur- 
thalla,  and  Mandi.  Has  the  career  of  the  British  in 
India  been  one  of  intrigue,  violence,  and  unscrupulous 
spoliation  ?  Tbo  answer  that  Mr  Griffin  furnishes, 
although  not  perhaps  perfectly  free  from  official  zeal,  is 
comforting.  “  The  conclusion  to  which  I  am  convinced 
that  any  honest  mind  will  arrive  after  reading  this 
history,  in  which  the  single  endeavour  has  been  to 
record  the  truth,  is  that  the  policy  of  the  British 
Government,  so  far  as  the  Sikh  States  are  concerned, 
has  been  uniformly  liberal,  enlightened,  and  just ;  that 
in  no  single  instance  has  it  abused  its  strength  to  oppress 
its  weaker  neighbours,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  has 
taken  less  than  its  undoubted  right,  and  has  decided 
disputed  questions  with  a  generosity  and  disinterested¬ 
ness  which  will  be  looked  for  in  vain  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  any  other  country.” 

About  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  the 
East  India  Company,  having  pushed  on  to  the  Satlej, 
came  into  immediate  connection  with  tbo  numerous 
chiefs  ruling  over  the  Sikhs.  The  character  of  the 
chiefs  and  their  position  may  be  understood  by 
European  experience  under  the  feudal  system ;  or, 
rather,  we  may  look  back  to  the  Highland  clans  as 
affording  a  better  illustration  of  the  state  of  the  Punjab. 
If  to  habits  of  cattle-lifting  and  the  honourable  pro¬ 
fession  of  robbery  be  added  a  fierce  religious  fanaticism 
and  a  constant  struggle  among  the  chiefs  for  supremacy, 
the  picture  will  be  complete.  About  1808,  one  of  the 
most  successful  of  the  chiefs,  Ranjit  Singh,  had  reduced 
to  subjection  the  whole  of  the  Punjab  north  of  the  Bias, 
and,  but  for  the  presence  of  a  rival  power,  would  pro¬ 
bably  have  brought  under  his  authority  the  half-million 
of  Sikhs  who  lived  to  the  south  of  the  Satlej.  The  Rajah 
of  Pattiala  implored  the  protection  of  the  British,  and 
negotiations  were  opened  with  the  Court  of  Lahore. 
About  the  same  time,  rumours  were  current  of  an  in¬ 
tended  French  invasion  of  India;  and  the  British, 
eagerly  searching  for  allies,  coquetted  with  the  Maha¬ 
rajah  of  Lahore,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  him  as  an  ally 
against  the  French.  The  price  of  his  co-operation, 
however,  was  great,  for  nothing  could  be^  more 
unpalatable  to  the  English  than  to  recognise  the 
Maharajah’s  claims  to  sovereignty  over  all  the  Sikh 
chiefs.  Considering  that  over  a  great  many  of  these 
chiefs  the  Maharajah  had  never  exercised  the  smallest 
authoritv,  and  that  a  recognition  of  his  claims  meant 
only  tha*t  he  was  to  have  the  sanction  of  the  British 
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Government  in  the  wars  he  was  waging  with  the  Sikh 
chiefs  we  cannot  wonder  at  the  reluctance  of  the  British 
Envoy  to  accept  the  Maharajah’s  terms.  Turmoil  and 
confusion  in  States  adjacent  to  British  territory  were 
eminently  unfavourable  to  British  interests,  and  the 
peace  of  the  subject  populations.  The  delay  following 
the  refusal  of  the  British  Envoy  to  agree  to  the  Maha¬ 
rajah’s  conditions  was  useful ;  for,  in  the  meanwhile, 
owing  to  the  turn  of  events  in  Europe,  all  fear  of 
French  intervention  was  removed,  and  the  British 
Government  was  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  pur¬ 
chasing  the  Maharajah’s  alliance  by  sacrificing  those 
minor  chiefs  who  eagerly  desired  British  protection. 
The  Maharajah  was  obliged  to  give  up  his  attempt  to 
subjugate  the  Cis-Satlej  chiefs,  and  was  compelled  to 
surrender  even  the  places  he  had  vanquished.  A  treaty 
of  30th  May,  1809,  confined  the  Maharajah  to  his  terri¬ 
tories  north  of  the  Satlej. 

In  this  manner,  the  Cis-Satlej  chiefs,  having  been 
saved  from  the  Maharajah  of  Lahore  by  British  power, 
fell  under  its  protection.  The  chiefs  elected  to  be  under 
British  suzerainty,  rather  than  be  subjected  to  the 
capricious  and  unstable  government  of  Lahore.  As  far 
as  moral  right  is  concerned,  it  may  seem  that  the 
British  Government  should  have  allowed  the  native 
chiefs  to  fight  among  themselves,  and  settle  the  supre¬ 
macy  without  foreign  intervention.  But  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  no  Government,  and  least  of  all  the 
British,  can  bo  at  ease  when  surrounded  by  quarrel¬ 
some  and  troublesome  neighbours.  Nobody  can  sleep 
sound  when  his  neighbour’s  house  is  on  fire.  The  real 
question  is  whether  the  British  Government  interfered 
for  the  sake  of  order  and  peace,  or  whether  that  was  a 
mere  pretence  to  cover  schemes  of  territorial  aggran¬ 
disement.  Whoever  follows  the  narrative  of  the  political 
relations  of  the  British  Government  with  the  Cis-Satlej 
native  States,  will  be  obliged  to  admit  that,  if  spoliation 
had  been  its  only  object,  there  was  no  want  of  abundant 
pretexts,  or  of  power  to  execute  schemes  of  conquest.  If 
occasionally  the  British  authorities  have  strained  a  point 
in  their  own  favour,  they  have,  on  the  other  hand,  often 
made  concessions  where  they  might  justifiably  and  with 
impunity  have  insisted  upon  their  strict  rights.  Those 
chiefs  who,  in  return  for  British  protection,  have  given 
the  assistance  due  from  protected  States,  have  not  only 
been  allowed  to  retain  their  possessions,  but  have 
obtained  new  territories,  and  been  loaded  with  honours. 
Those  who  violated  their  fealty,  and  either  aided  the 
enemies  of  the  British,  or  held  aloof,  have  been  visited 
with  severe,  but  not  unfair,  punishment,  and  their  terri¬ 
tories  have  been  annexed.  But,  except  in  those  cases, 
and  where  estates  have  escheated  to  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  as  lord  paramount,  there  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  any  annexation  in  the  case  of  the  Cis-Satlej  States. 
For  full  details  the  reader  must  be  referred  to  the 
minute  information  contained  in  Mr  Griffin’s  book. 

Some  of  the  glimpses  into  the  character  of  the  native 
princes  that  we  obtain  from  the  diplomatic  correspondence 
are  highly  instructive.  Mr  Griffin  assures  us  that  one  of 
the  chief  causes  of  the  earnestness  with  which  the  right 
of  adoption  was  demanded  was  the  debauched  lives  of 
the  princes,  who  often  found  themselves  childless.  They 
are  given  to  the  excessive  consumption  of  very  ardent 
spirits,  and  to  other  practices  destructive  of  vigorous 
health.  Even  when  not  swallowed  up  in  sensuality, 
they  are,  in  general,  very  bad  rulers,  being  completely  at 
the  mercy  of  their  caprice  and  vanity.  The  following  is 
the  character  of  a  Rajah  removed  by  the  English  Govern¬ 
ment,  as  drawn  by  one  of  his  favourites  : 

“  God  knows  '*  said  Sirdar  Albel  Singh,  who  was  one  of  his 
favourites,  **  whether  the  Kajah  is  an  avatdr  (incarnation  of 
deity),  or  what  he  is  ;  but  though  at  times  he  is  a  fool  and  at  others  a 
madman,  he  yet  sometimes  possesses  uncommon  quickness,  and 
whatever  be  determines  on  himself  ho  pursues  with  uncommon 
obstinacy ;  and  he  often  acts  himself  when  be  is  supposed  to  be 

f;overned  by  others,  and  when,  in  fact,  we  dare  not  oppose  him, 
est  he  should  suppose  us  inimical,  and  rob  us  of  our  heads.  The 
admitted  loss  or  gain  of  lakhs,  or  the  ruin  or  prosperity  of  his 
country,  are  of  no  consideration  in  competition  with  bis  will  or 
humour.**  If  to  this  friendly  portrait,  which  is  true  enough,  hypo¬ 
crisy  and  deceit  are  added,  it  will  be  tolerably  complete. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  although  by  no  means  with¬ 


out  precedent  in  India,  that  this  spoiled  Rfliah 
superseded  by  his  wife  Rani  Aus  Kom*,  of  wwTS® 
author  says  :  ™ 

She  was  a  woman  of  great  ability,  and  her  wia«  *  . 

of  the  Pattiala  State,  during  part  of  her  husband*8  reien  an?d**‘°“ 
the  minority  of  her  son,  was  the  admiration  of  the  neii?hhn 
States,  and  was  warmly  praised  by  the  British  GovernmLt  n  * 
ambition  may  easily  be  forgiven,  and  it  was  no  more  than 
that  she  should  be  unwilling  to  part  with  the  power  she  fi 
so  long  and  used  so  wisely. 

Several  other  examples  are  given  in  the  course  of  th 
narrative  of  the  reins  of  government  being  taken  up  bv 
the  female  members  of  the  family,  when  the  men  wem 
incompetent  or  dead.  Mr  J.  S.  Mill  has  drawn  attention 
to  the  remarkable  ability  with  which  Indian  ladies  have 
conducted  the  government  when  it  has  fallen  into  their 
hands.  Speaking  of  the  Rajahs  of  Pattiala,  Mr  Griffin 
observes  that  “  the  ladies  of  the  family  have  shown 
quite  as  much  or  more  political  ability  than  the  men.” 
It  is  therefore  somewhat  amusing  to  observe  the 
manner  in  which  the  Government  dealt  with  a  very 
singular  request  proffered  by  the  chiefs  who  had  done 
service  to  the  British  Government  during  the  mutiny. 
They  asked  that  “no  women  should  have  admission 
into  the  Council  of  Regency,  or  have  any  participation 
in  affairs  of  State,  either  on  the  ground  of  the  youth  of 
the  chief,  or  on  any  other  pretext  whatever ;  and  that 
no  complaints  of  any  sort,  preferred  by  women  of  their 
family,  should  be  received  by  the  British  Government.”' 
The  latter,  with  characteristic  gallantry,  granted  the 
first  part  of  the  request,  but  refused  the  second.  This 
request  is  not  creditable  to  the  native  princes ;  if  they 
wear  themselves  out  with  debauchery,  and  allow  the 
women  to  surpass  them  in  the  qualities  that  become 
rulers,  they  ought  hot  jealously  to  exclude  them  from 
a  sphere  which  they  have  superior  qualifications  for 
fulfilling. 

Among  the  Sikhs  is  found  a  relic  of  a  veiy  old 
social  state — the  marriage  of  a  widow  to  her  deceased 
husband’s  brother. 

The  custom  of  chaddar  ddhia  (throwing  the  sheet),  or  kartwa^ 
marriage,  was  universal  among  the  Sikhs,  and  the  children  of  inch 
marriages  were  often  considered  inferior  in  position  to  those  of 
the  regular  marriage  (shddi  or  vydk')  contracted  with  a  virgin  and 
with  all  the  ceremonies  customary  among  the  Hindus.  The  moat 
common,  as  well  as  the  most  highly  respected  form  of  karewa,  it 
where  a  widow  is  taken  to  wife  by  her  husband’s  brother,  a  custom 
which  seems  to  have  formerly  prevailed  among  the  Jews.  If  a 
widow  chose  to  refuse  this  new  alliance,  she  was  at  liberty  to  do 
so,  but  in  that  case  her  life  was  as  miserable  and  austere  as  that 
of  the  ordinary  Hindu  widow ;  and  few  Sikh  women  consequently 
refused  to  remarry,  though  they  generally  chose  the  youn^r 
brother  of  their  husband,  in  preference  to  tne  elder,  whom  strict 
custom  assigned  to  them. 

Tbis  custom  is  well  explained  by  Mr  McLennan  in  bis 
work  on  ‘  Primitive  Marriage,’  and  represents  an  inte¬ 
resting  stage  in  tbe  development  of  the  institution  of 
marriage. 


THE  ENGLISH  COLONISATION  OF  AMERICA. 

The  English  Colonization  of  America  during  the 

Century,  By  Edward  D.  Neill,  Consul  of  United  biatss 
America  at  Dublin.  Straban. 

A  great  many  books  have  already  been  written 
tbe  planting  in  America  of  those  English  colonies  whicu 
have  now  grown  into  the  United  States }  but  there  w 
room  for  a  new  one,  and  the  chief  complaint  that  can 
urged  against'Mr  Neill’s  volume  is  that  it  does  no 
thoroughly  supply  the  need  that  exists  for  a 
hensive  history  of  the  subject.  An  abundance  o 
material  has  been  brought  to  light  o-to 

Bancroft’s  work  was  written ;  indeed,  much, 
buried  away  among  other  documents  in  our  own 
Office,  is  only  now  being  brought  to  hg^^-  .^a^Jiirch 
elsewhere  Mr  Neill  has  made  tolerably  dihgen  J 
and  the  result  is  that  he  has  been  able  to  clear  “P 
difficulties  and  remove  many  cobwebs  o  r 
With  more  research  he  might  have  found  mu  ^ 
to  say  that  was  worth  saying.  But,  perhaps, 
more  possible  to  write  a  complete  history  a 
hence  than  now ;  and  Mr  Neill  has,  at 
ceeded  in  producing  a  single  volume  o 
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1  and  whicli  oaght  to  interest  a  large  number  of 
ders  whereas,  had  he  made  his  work  four  or  five 
Umes  as  great,  he  could  not  have  expected  more  than  a 

^^Tharther^should  be  such  a  risk  is  not  creditable  to 
reading  public.  No  more  momentous  period  of 
history  can  be  found  than  the  seventeenth  cen- 
•  and  if  its  domestic  history  is  full  of  memorable 
Srrences,  its  colonial  history  is  hardly  less  important. 
The  importance  of  so  much  as  concerns  him  is  rendered 
none  the  less  apparent  by  the  dry,  matter-of-fact  style 
which  Mr  Neill  adopts.  He  represents  in  his  preface 
that  he  has  made  it  his  special  business  to  tear  away 
all  romance  from  his  subject  and  to  exhibit** naked  facts.” 
Bat  the  “  naked  facts  ”  are  quite  as  attractive  as  the 
fictitious  dresses  in  which  they  have  been  clothed ;  and, 
if  Mr  Neill  removes  some  elements  of  romance,  he  puts 
qnite  as  much  that  is  romantic  in  their  stead. 

^  The  seventeenth  century  really  includes  all  the  most 
important  passages  in  the  English  colonisation  of 
America.  The  earlier  expeditions  sent  out  by  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  are  full  of  interest  as  illustrations  of 
English  adventure,  but  they  bore  hardly  any  direct 
fruit  as  far  as  America  was  concerned,  and  Georgia  was 
the  only  English  colony,  now  included  in  the  United 
States,  that  was  not  started  before  the  close  of  the 
century  in  which  the  actual  work  of  colonisation  was 
begun.  Mr  Neill’s  title  would,  therefore,  have  justified 
him  in  telling  nearly  the  wliole  story.  He  tells  only 
some  parts  of  it,  opening  his  work  bluntly  by  relating 
how,  in  1607,  the  merchants  of  Bristol,  Plymouth,  and 
London  sent  out  their  first  cargo  of  colonists  to  Chesa- 
peke  Bay,  under  Captain  Christopher  Newport,  and  how 
Edward  Maria  Wingfield  was  chosen  their  first  president 
or  governor.  Wingfield  pleased  neither  the  colonists 
nor  his  employers,  and  he  was  soon  superseded  by  Lord 
Delaware,  whose  mode  of  keeping  order  is  shown  by 
the  scheme  of  laws  “for  the  repression  of  vice  and 
sustentation  of  true  religion  ”  that  he  established : 


This  early  Virginia  code  prescribed  death  for  blasphemy  of  the 
Trinity  or  the  king,  and  also  upon  being  convicted  for  the  third 
time  of  profane  swearing.  For  a  want  of  proper  respect  to  a 
clergyman,  one  was  publicly  whipped,  and  obliged  to  ask  pardon 
in  chnrch  for  three  successive  Sundays.  The  penalty  for  not 
attending  church  and  the  Sunday  catechetical  lesson  was,  for  the 
first  offence,  the  loss  of  a  week’s  provisions,  for  the  second, 
whipping,  and  for  the  third,  death.  If  a  colonist  upon  arrival 
refused  to  go  to  the  clergyman  to  give  an  account  of  his  faith,  he 
was  to  be  daily  whipped  until  he  complied. 

If  a  washerwoman  stole  the  linen  of  an  employer,  she  was 
publicly  whipped.  A  baker  who  sold  loaves  below  the  standard 
weight  was  liable  to  a  loss  of  his  ears. 


Mr  Neill  traces  the  early  history  of  Virginia  with  some 
care.  Of  course  he  goes  over  the  Pocahontas  story; 
but  his  chief  object  in  so  doing  is  to  remove  from*  it  the 
romantic  additions  that  other  historians  have  accepted 
as  true.  He  shows  that  John  Rolfe  was  by  no  means  “  an 
amiable  enthusiast,”  and  that  he  never,  “constrained  by 
the  love  of  Christ,  united  the  young  Indian  maiden  to  him 
by  the  holy  bonds  of  matrimony.”  He  was  a  married  man, 
and  their  relationship,  though  useful  in  strengthening 
the  footing  of  the  English  in  Virginia,  was  not  of  a  very 
heroic  sort. 

There  was  not  much  of  heroism  in  any  part  of  the 
early  planting  of  America  with  English  colonists.  The 
whole  thing  was  a  commercial  speculation  in  an  age 
commerce  was  little  influenced  by  honesty ;  and 
e  merchants  who  tried  only  to  make  money  out  of  tbeir 
®<5fed  foolishly  in  sending  out  the  mere  refuse 
0  ^nglish  society.  Mi*  Neill  shows  that  very  few  of  the 
^ar  y  settlers  in  Virginia  had  the  blue  blood  wbicb  is 
opposed  still  to  give  a  tinge  to  tlie  white  population  in 
ah*  wistocratic  of  the  United  States.  There  is. 
CldM  •  statement  of  Sir  Josiab 

Peonl  d  b  “  Virginia  and  Barbadoes  were  first 

destit*  f  ^  loose,  vagrate  people,  vicious  and 

or  8  ®oeans  at  home,  being  either  unfit  for  labour, 
about*  ^  would  find  none  to  employ  themselves 
tbievi’n  misbehaved  themselves  by  whoring. 

Work  that  none  would  give  them 

op  masters  of  ships  gathered 

the  streets  of  London,  and  other  places.” 


Mr  Neill  adds  that,  **  as  the  descendants  of  these  people 
increased  in  wealth,  they  grew  ashamed  of  their  fathers, 
and  became  manufacturers,  not  of  useful  wares,  but  of 
spurious  pedigrees.’*  Another  correction  of  popular 
history  is  made  by  Mr  Neill  when  he  shows  that  the 
original  colonists  of  Maryland  consisted,  “  not  of  two 
hundred  gentlemen  of  good  Catholic  families,”  but  “  of 
three  hundred  labouring  men,  chiefly  Protestant,  with 
about  *  twenty  gentlemen  of  very  good  fashion.*  ** 

If  Mr  Neill  makes  some  ugly  revelations  as  to  the  ori¬ 
gin  of  the  first  colonists  in  English  America,  he  adduces 
fresh  evidence  of  the  intolerance  that  actuated  English 
Churchmen,  Roman  Catholics,  and  Puritans  alike.  He 
quotes,  among  other  curious  matter,  this  letter,  said  to 
have  been  written  by  the  great  and  good  Cotton  Mather 
to  a  friend  in  England  in  September,  1682  ; 

There  bee  now  at  sea  a  shippe  (for  our  friend  Mr  Esaias 
Holcraft,  of  London,  did  advise  me  by  the  last  packet  that  it 
wolde  sail  some  time  in  August)  called  ye  Welcome,  R. 
Greenway,  master,  which  has  aboard  an  hundred  or  more  of  ye 
heretics  and  malignants  called  Quakers,  with  W.  Penne,  who  is 
ye  chief  scampe  at  the  hedde  of  them.  Ye  General  Court  has 
accordingly  given  secret  orders  to  Master  Malachi  Huxett,  of  ye 
brig  Porposse,  to  waylaye  ye  said  Welcome  as  near  the  coast  of 
Codde  as  may  be,  and  make  captive  ye  said  Penne  and  his  un- 
godlie  crew,  so  that  ye  Lord  may  be  glorified  and  not  mocked  on 
ye  soil  of  this  new  countre,  with  ye  heathen  worshippe  of  these 
people.  Much  spoyl  can  be  made  by  selling  ye  whole  lotte  to 
Barbadoes,  where  slaves  fetch  good  prices  in  rumme  and  sugar, 
and  we  shall  not  only  do  ye  Lord  great  service  by  punishing  ye 
wicked,  but  shall  make  great  gayne  for  his  ministers  and  people. 

Master  Huxett  feels  hopeful,  and  I  will  set  down  the  news  he 
brings  when  his  shippe  gets  back. — Yours  in  thebowellsof  Christ, 

Cotton  Mathbb. 

Mr  Neill’s  work  is  ill-arranged  and  fragmentary.  It 
gives  no  complete  narrative  of  tho  colonisation  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Maryland,  and  Pennsylvania,  and  it  says  hardly 
anything  about  the  Carolinas  in  the  south  and  the  Non¬ 
conformist  settlements  in  the  north.  The  latter  omission 
is  strange,  as,  in  spite  of  their  narrow-mindedness,  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  were  the  truest  founders  of  the  great 
nation  of  which  Mr  Neill  is  a  citizen.  Driven  from  old 
England  in  1620,  they  set  up  their  New  England  on  tho 
western  shores  of  tho  Atlantic,  and,  as  tide  after  tide  of 
emigrants  crossed  the  ocean,  city  after  city  was  founded, 
until,  in  1643,  there  were  four  goodly  groups  of  settle¬ 
ments, — Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and 
Newhaven, — which  organised  themselves  as  the  United 
Colonies  of  New  England, — the  first  germ  of  the  United 
States.  Even  their  despicable  religious  bickerings 
proved  useful.  Not  only  did  fresh  streams  of  emigra¬ 
tion  flow  from  England,  but  hardly-used  members  of 
the  established  colonies  branched  oflT  to  establish  new 
colonies  for  themselves.  The  history  of  this  growth  of 
the  United  States  is  certainly  an  instructive  study,  and 
new  help  towards  a  proper  comprehension  of  some  of  its 
earlier  stages  is  afforded  by  Mr  Neill’s  volume. 


MRS  OLIPHANT’S  SQUIRE  ARDEN. 

Squire  Arden.  By  Mrs  Oliphant,  Author  of  ‘  Chronicles  of  Carling- 
ford,*  *  Salem  Cbapel,*  ‘  The  Minister’s  Wife,’  &c.  &c.  In  Three 
Volumes.  Hurst  and  Blackett. 

Mrs  Oliphant  has  a  place  of  her  own  among  the  best 
novelists  of  tho  day,  and  that  place  is  retained  not  only 
by  the  ability  which  she  always  shows,  both  in  working 
out  her  plots  and  in  filling  them  with  sometimes 
humorous,  sometimes  pathetic  and  ever  lifelike  details, 
but  also  by  the  conscientiousness  with  which  she  elabo¬ 
rates  everything  she  takes  in  hand.  There  is  no  sloven¬ 
liness  about  her,  and  no  falling  off*  of  invention.  She 
never  trades  upon  her  past  snccesses  or  furbishes  up  her 
old  materials.  There  is  a  certain  narrowness  in  her 
world.  Nearly  all  her  characters  are  of  the  same  family 
or  group  of  rival  families,  and,  after  we  have  read  one 
or  two  of  her  novels,  we  have  no  need  of  an  announce* 
mont  on  the  title-page  to  tell  ns  the  author  of  the 
others.  But  this  sameness  is  no  fault.  There  is  no  l^k 
of  freshness  in  the  painting  of  her  kindred  portraite. 
There  is  special  evidence  of  artistic  power,  jndeed,  in 
the  skill  with  which  she  brings  out  the  individuality  of 
heroes  and  heroines  among  whom  there  is  so  much 
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general  resemblance.  She  gives  proof  of  considerable 
artistic  power,  too,  in  the  tact  with  which  she  weaves 
the  comparatively  simple  threads  of  her  stories  and 
keeps  up  the  reader’s  interest  from  the  first  page  to  the 
last.  We  can  never  expect  from  her  a  novel  as  good  as 
*  Salem  Chapel,’  but  we  may  be  sure  that  every  novel 
she  writes  will  be  a  good  one,  and  we  may  hope  that 
some,  at  any  rate,  will  be  better  than  *  Squire  Arden.’ 

‘Squire  Arden,’  however,  is  very  clever,  and  its  in¬ 
tention  is  excellent.  Its  only  fault  is  that  Mrs  Oliphant 
has  fallen  upon  an  unsatisfactory  plot,  and  that  the 
thorough  honesty  that  she  puts  into  all  her  work  causes 
her  to  clog  it  with  many  unpleasing  circumstances. 
Let  us  not  be  misunderstood.  The  plot  is  perfectly 
moral.  There  is  no  breach  of  the  seventh  command¬ 
ment,  and  the  only  moral  law  that  is  violated  is  that 
one,  “  Thou  shalt  not  lie,”  which  has  no  place  in  the 
decalogue.  But  in  setting  forth  the  mischievous  effects 
of  the  fraud  which  makes  up  the  whole  chain  of  the 
novel — and  which,  therefore,  it  w’ill  not  bo  proper  for 
ns  to  reveal — Mrs  Oliphant  makes  its  ending  very 
gloomy  indeed,  and  the  shadow  of  the  final  gloom  falls 
heavily  and  disagreeably  on  the  whole  of  her  third 
volume. 

Edgar  Arden,  the  hero,  is  finely  drawn ;  and  the 
drawing  of  his  sister  Clare,  the  heroine,  is  as  skilful. 
Clare,  indeed,  is  a  better  realisation  than  we  have  ever 
seen  elsewhere  of  an  ideal  often  attempted  by  novelists. 
In  her  are  concentrated  all  the  main  attributes  of  the 
typical  English  squirearchy.  Mr  Trollope,  in  one  of 
his  shorter  and  one  of  his  best  novels,  ‘  Sir  Harry  Hot¬ 
spur,’  which  may  have  given  some  hints  to  Mrs 
Oliphant,  has  drawn  a  very  clever  picture  of  an  old 
English  squire,  proud  of  his  family  and  estates,  anxious 
to  do  every  jot  and  tittle  of  his  duty  in  the  station  in 
which  it  has  pleased  God  to  place  him ;  and,  so  impressed 
with  a  sense  of  his  duty,  or  rather  of  his  conflicting 
duties,  that  he  allows  his  daughter  to  fall  in  love  with 
her  worthless  cousin,  whom,  had  he  been  worth  any¬ 
thing,  it  would  have  been  proper  for  her  to  marry ;  but, 
when  ho  finds  out  the  cousin’s  worthlessness,  allows  his 
daughter  to  die  rather  than  consent  to  her  becoming  his 
w  ife.  Clare  Arden’s  father  Avas  a  far  worse  man  than 
Sir  Harry  Hotspur,  and  all  but  the  worst  parts  of  his 
character  live  in  her.  She  is  stately  in  all  she  does,  and 
she  tries  very  hard  to  do  all  the  good  she  can  in  Arden. 
She  moves  about  like  a  princess  among  the  poor  and 
needy  of  her  parish,  suffering  no  one  to  be  in  want,  but 
suffering  no  undue  familiarity  w’ith  her.  She,  too,  has 
a  worthless  cousin,  with  w’hom  she  falls  in  love ;  but 
there  is  no  heart-breaking  for  her.  She  fights  against 
her  love  now  and  then  ;  but  to  her  the  fact  that  her 
cousin  is  an  Arden  makes  amends  for  all  his  faults,  and 
she  marries  him  at  last  “  for  the  good  of  the  family  ” 
and  for  the  satisfaction  of  her  owm  family  pride.  Mrs 
Oliphant’s  finished  sketch  of  Clare  Arden  is  a  picture 
worth  studying  by  all  who  believe  in  old  families. 

Edgar  Arden  is  a  delightful  contrast  to  her.  There 
is  nothing  of  an  Arden,  no  trace  of  any  aristocracy  at 
all  save  the  aristocracy  of  goodness,  about  him.  For 
that  Clare  finds  fault  w’ith  him,  shrinks  from  him  at 
first,  and  cn.sts  him  off  at  last,  not  permitting  her  sisterly 
love,  which  is  really  the  strongest  and  best  love  of 
which  her  nature  is  capable,  to  stand  in  the  way  of  her 
devotion  to  her  family  name  and  the  soulless  refinements 
that  surround  it.  Edgar  Arden  is  almost  unnaturally 
good ;  but  his  consistent  unselfishness,  his  imperturb¬ 
able  good  nature,  his  geniality  amid  the  most  ungenial 
surroundings,  and  his  rare  honesty  under  the  most 
trying  of  all  possible  conditions,  make  up  a  very  w’el- 
como  character,  which  is  portrayed  with  very  great 
power. 

Mrs  Oliphant’s  subordinate  persons  are  always  w’ell 
draw’n  ;  and  her  usual  care  is  shown  in  the  drawing  of  the 
subordinate  persons  in  ‘  Squire  Arden.’  It  is  difficult, 
indeed,  to  see  much  subordination  in  the  disagreeable 
cousin,  or  in  the  vulgar  and  rich  Pimpernels  from 
Liverpool — with  Alice  Pimpernel,  who  always  says, 
“  Yes,  Mr  Arden  !  ”  or  “  No,  Mr  Arden  !  or  in  Mrs 
Murray,  or  her  strange  little  half-crazed  daughter,  or  in 


the  village  parson  or  the  village  doctor,  or  even  in 

Arden  butler  and  the  Arden  lady’s-maid.  All  are  wSd 
of  their  kind. 


HEAETH  GHOSTS. 

Hearth  Ghosts.  By  the  Author  of  ‘  Gilbert  Ruinre  ’  ‘  A  n... 

Guest,'  &c.  In  Three  Volumes.  Sampson  Low.*  ‘“SWiai 

‘Hearth  Ghosts  ’  is  a  novel  of  the  domestic  type  or 
more  correctly,  is  a  couple  of  such  novels  roughlv 
welded  into  one  semi-continuous  narrative,  by  the  feet 
that  some  of  the  characters  in  Nov.  I.  reappear  duly 
sobered  down  by  age,  to  do  duty  in  Nov.  II.  Its’  title 
a  little  belies  its  contents,  for  the  monotony  of  the 
domestic  hearths  on  which  the  scene  of  the  story  ig 
pitched  is  unbroken  by  any  ghost  whatever ;  nor  is  there 
anything  more  weird,  in  all  the  three  dreary  volumes 
than  a  dirty  old  rag-woman,  very  like  Mrs  Brown  in 
‘  Dombey,’  who  appears  and  reappears  at  intervals  to 
curse  a  purse-proud  tanner;  and  with  her  a  mad  old 
woman  who  comes  upon  the  stage  at  exactly  the  right 
moment  to  bless  her  struggling  niece  and  nephew  and 
endow  them  out  of  her  regal  fortune.  The  scene  is  laid 
in  a  town  known  as  Market  Mudling, — afact  which  speaks 
at  least  three  volumes  for  the  inventive  powers  of  the 
author ;  and  Market  Mudling  boasts,  besides  the  purse- 
proud  tanner  and  the  witchlike  rag- woman,  a  benevolent 
rector,  a  scientific  but  struggling  doctor,  a  typical 
curate,  a  radical  watchmaker,  and  a  large  num^r  of 
other  citizens,  of  whom  some,  we  gather,  are  very  poor, 
others  ignorant,  others  stupid,  and  not  a  few — to  judge 
by  the  specimens  given  us  of  them — intensely  irritating. 
But  what  gives  us  an  interest  in  Market  Mudling  is 
that  the  w'ays  of  Providence  therein  can  only  be 
described  as  inscrutable.  Tlie  tanner,  of  coarse,  grinds 
the  faces  of  the  poor,  for  which  his  only  son  and  heir 
— a  Paul  Dombey  in  his  own  little  way — dies  of  work¬ 
house  fever.  The  virtuous  doctor  is  enriched  by  his 
aunt,  and  the  virtuous  curate  becomes  a  still  more  virtuous 
rector, — each,  of  course,  marrying  the  object  of  his 
fondest  affections.  And  as  for  the  radical  watchmaker 
he  is  humiliated  to  the  dust  by  the  benevolent  rector, 
and  has  a  strong  bit  very  appropriately  put  into  his 
radical  mouth.  And  thus  at  Market  Mudling  all 
things  work  together  for  good. 

Novel  the  second  threatens  at  firet  to  be  exciting,  as 
the  heroine  is  not  altogether  unlike  our  old  friend 
Maggie  in  the  ‘  Mill  on  the  Floss,’  and  has  a  brother 
who  bears  a  suspicious  family  resemblance  to  Maggie  s 
brother  Tom.  At  the  exact  moment,  however,  when 
Mattie  Fuller’s  fate  is  trembling  in  the  balance,  her 
better  impulses  win  the  toss,  and  she  runs  away  from 
home  and  becomes  an  actress.  The  pleasing  and 
appropriate  moral,  that  it  is  possible  for  a  girl  to  com¬ 
mence  life  as  a  dissenter,  to  continue  it  as  a  domestic 
governess,  to  conclude  it  as  an  actress,  and  yet  to  win 
the  respect,  esteem,  and  love  of  all  with  whom  s  e 
is  brought  into  contact,  is  developed  at  considera  o 
length,  and  finds  us  at  its  conclusion  a  little  ungra  a  . 

I  The  most  marked  feature  of  ‘  Hearth  Ghosts 
I  cliikl-liko  ignorance  which  it  betrays  of  real  hie. 
author  di*aw’s  things  and  people,  not  as  they  are,  u 
they  might  be.  That  a  leading  London  actress,  'W 
instance,  should  have  commenced  her  career  in  as  ro  g 
booth  is  at  least  as  unlikely  as  that  she  shou  ap[» 
as  a  “  star  ”  in  the  Market  Mudling  ^  ii  _ 

exhaustion  from  over-acting  the  part  of  Mrs  a  . 
the  occasion  of  her  own  benefit.  But  where  .®  ,  . 

ment  is  good  and  the  morality  is  sound,— -where, 

(to  quote  from  the  Mrs  Haller  of  the  ‘  Address  h 
have  abundance  of  the 

•—sent {mental thus  lachryma  roar  ’«»», 

And  pathos  and  bathos  delightful  to  see—  ^ 

such  merely  worldly  qualities  as  ^with. 

experience  of  its  ways,  can  bo  safely  ^  1^ 

And  the  moral  tone  of  ‘Hearth  Ghosts  i  ^ 

unquestionable  than  is  its  Yoluxnes. 

can  be  said  of  many  modern  novels  m  t 
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rTHK  OUARTEBLIES  FOR  JULY.  ordinary  kind— the  patriotism  which  rests  on 

^  .  communities  of  blood,  literature,  and  national  histoiy— • 

The  writer  of  a  very  able  article  in  the  Edinburgh  on  cannot  be  expected  in  Austria.  The  time  has  j^ne  by 
«  (Communal  France”  says  rightly  that  he  is  “imper-  ^hen  patriotism  could  be  based  on  the  pride  of  a  common 
fectlv  infonned  of  the  true  history  of  the  extraordinary  army,  and  fomented  by  continuous  acts  of  successful 
events  which  have  recently  occurred  in  the  capital  of  mditaiy  aggression.  What  remaining  idea  is  there  that 
France,  and  still  more  ignorant  of  the  future  which  may  serve  as  an  element  of  cohesion  to  the  Austrian 
awaits  that  country.”  After  that  confession  of  incom-  peoples  ?  The  idea  of  common  rights  and  a  common 
potency,  however,  he  at  once  proceeds,  in  terms  that  freedom,  and  the  knowledge  that  these  rights  and  this 
i^uld  only  be  justified  by  omniscience,  to  a  furious  freedom  can  only  be  secured  against  the  attacks  of 
denunciation  of  all  who  were  concerned^  in  the  recent  foreign  absolutism  by  the  union,  which  is  strength,  and 
“  extraordinary  events,”  and  to  some  emphatic  pro-  the  subservience  of  a  multiplicity  of  wills  to  a  common 
phesying  as  to  the  future.  But  it  is  probable  that  these  object,  which  is  unity.’* 

passages  have  only  been  inserted  as  a  sop  to  that  Qn  questions  of  English  politics  both  the  leading 
popular  feeling  which  now  runs  so  very  strongly  a^nst  quarterlies  are  curiously  silent.  The  Edinburgh  says 
the  Paris  Commune  and  all  vyho  were  concerned  m  it.  nothing  about  them  at  all ;  and  they  are  only  indirectly 
The  bulk  of  the^ticle  is  written  in  a  different  tone,  discussed  by  the  Quarterly  in  articles  on  ‘‘The  New 
and  contains  much  information  that  is  worth  studymg  School  Boards,”  and  on  ‘‘  Economic  Fallacies  and  Labour 
just  now.  It  reviews  the  municipal  history  of  France  Utopias  ’’—the  latter  being  a  violent  attack  on  Mr  Mill, 
from  the  earliest  time,  and  shows,  though  perhaps  not  Professor  Fawcett,  Professor  Cliffe  Leslie,  and  all  who 
quite  so  clearly  as  might  be  shown,  how  in  the  middle  desire  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  working  classes, 
ages  the  great  powers  of  the  Crown  grew  out  of  absorp-  fhe  Westminster  discusses  “  Army  Organisation,”  and 
tion  of  the  great  powers  of  the  many  communal  sections  niakes  some  very  plain  strictures  on  tho  Ministry  and  ita 
into  which  France  was  divided.  It  drops  the  most  im-  supporters  in  a  paper  on  “  The  Government  and  the 
portant  link  in  the  histoni^  chain  by  omitting  to  point  Liberal  Party.”  The  BrUUh  Quarterly  Review  is  reason- 
outhowthecommunalliberties,  ^fore  they  were  absorbed  ably  severe  on  the  House  of  Lords  in  an  article  on 
by  the  Crown,  had  been  over-ndden  by  the  feudal  lords.  “Hereditaiy  Legislators,”  and  treats  of  tho  political 
In  England  the  long  fight  for  freedoin  was  generally  questions  of  special  interest  to  its  readers  in  two  essays 
maintained  by  the  towns,  sometimes  with  barons  and  on  “  The  Genius  of  Nonconformity  and  the  Progress  of 
sometimes  with  priests  for  their  allies,  against  the  sove-  Society,”  and  “  Mr  Miall’s  Motion  on  Disestablishment.” 
reigns,  although  many  of  their  most  important  bulwarks  „  t,  ,•  t 

of  freedom  were  gained  by  concessions  from  the  kings  Iderature  is 

in  return  for  their  assistance  in  putting  down  rebel-  proportionately  plentifu  ,  in  the  quarterlies.  The 
Uous  barons  or  priests.  In  France  theri  was  no  such  Q««»-<erly  opens  with  a  long,  but  rather  unnewswry, 
cross-fighting.  Feudalism  was  so  strong  that  the  panegyric  on  Shakespeare,  and  has  a  more  useful  article 
powers  of  the  municipalities  were  easily  Lpt  under;  twenty-nme 

ind,  whereas  in  England  every  civil  war  since  the  days  P^®®  7,*“*  ®  ^“"T®  condemnation  of  Mr  Swinburne,  for 
of  King  John  has  been  a  triumph  for  popular  free-  which  there  would  be  too  much  justification  if  ^  writer 
dom,  eveiy  civil  war  in  France,  until  the  time  of  the  tad  not  picked  out  everything  objectionable  in  Mr  Swin- 
Revolntion,  has  been  a  mere  struggle  between  great  burne  s  poetiy,  quoting  and  ^mmenting  upon  it  with 
barons  for  the  possession  of  most  influence  witlT  the  "“®‘“ous  satisfaction  and  put  out  of  sight  everything 

monarch.  Hence  we  find  that  when,  at  last,  in  1789,  ®°"®‘">®i®  “J®*®® 

the  people  broke  loose  from  their  tyrants,  they  wer^  the  opmions  which  Mr  Swinburne  has  dared  to  put  for- 

qnite  unskilled  in  political  knowledge,  and  that,  for  the  m  verse,  smd  then  kicks  it  about  like  a  dead  dog. 

last  eighty  years,  they  have  been  filhting  a  good  fight  He  ®onsiders  that  Mr  Swinburee  unde^kes  in  all  he 
with  bad  weapons.  “The  all-important  element  of  writes  to  “  m^e  that  fare  ^d  a  ract.ve  which  is  mtrinsi- 

political  life,”  L  the  Edinburyh  reviewer  says,  “  which  ''‘'®  .®y®“  '  ®“f  J*®  ^ 

municipal  freedom  can  alone  supply,  by  attaching  men  ‘  «®.™  Swinburne  an  archangel,  he  would  be  pre- 

fo  the  conduct  of  their  own  public  afifairs,  and  b|  edu-  1®.®““^^  ®‘®'^“®*  *“  .®“®.'>  ®“  ^ 

1*  .1  ...  _  -  _  _  .  •»  yKtia  nKt-i/vlA  on  ararat'arvKir.iwra  /»r»srir«iam  /\T  Walr.  Wnirmtni. 


unreasonably  be  regarded  as  the  chief  cause  of  the  worun  conirasiing.  uoon  iue 

repeated  failures  of  the  French  nation  to  establish  a  and  the  Rrd«h  Q«orieriy  review  the  publications  of  tho 

system  of  constitutional  government.”  That  considera-  ?■.’  “nn  In  ’X'  T"?  ,  •  ! 

hon  should  have  weight  with  all  impartial  critics,  and  short  article  on  ‘  Abeilard,  while  the  Quarterly  contains 
should  have  restrained  the  violence  of  this  particular  ®  rother  laudatory  cnticism-of  Victor  Hugo  s  life  and 


cntic  in  his  denunciation  of  the  Paris  Commune.  The 

worst  that  can  bo  justly  charged  against  it  is  that  it  tried  Mr  Darwin’s  ‘  Descent  of  Man  ’  is  reviewed  by  both 
to  do,  in  a  blundering  way,  what  even  the  Edinburgh  the  Quarterly  and  the  Edinburgh^  the  judgment  of  the 
reviewer  says  must  be  done,  if  France  is  to  take  her  former  being  slightly  more  favourable  than  that  of  the 
proper  place  among  the  progressive  nations  of  Europe.  latter.  “  Never,  perhaps,  in  the  history  of  philosophy,” 
We  have  not  space  to  notice  two  other  important  ?®y®  ^J®  Edinburgh,  “have  such  wide  generalisations 
Pob  iral  articles  in  the  Edinburgh,  both  rather  aWmist,  Jf®®  from  such  a  smMl  basis  of  fact  Mr 

“‘.‘The  Military  Policy  of  Russia,”  and  on  “  Scandi^  Darwin's  theory  of  the  grow^^  of  the  moral  senreMd 
Wmu  Pohtics."  The  only  political  article  in  the  of  the  intellectual  faculty  is  unsupported  by  any  pre^^^^^ 

but  that  one  of  great  interest,  is  on  “  Austria  f**®  T®^.  ®.°™®y-®V’?®  i  •li'T  Af  ih.  hltos 
It  explains  how  greatly  Austria  has  human  mmd  is  identical  in  kind  with  tW  of  ^ 

Ont  i!^  by  her  defeat  of  1866,  since  thereby  a  worn-  «  a  mere  assumption,  opposed  alike  ®®P®™““  ®““ 
°  .*y”“"y  b®*!  ‘o  be  replaced  by  an  ^together  phJosophy  The  view  of  several  ®®  f ‘‘°“®  “ 
mlM®  “/  lif®-  H  ®l8®  ®1‘°W8  that  much  exaggerated  ^d  altogether  "uadequate  to  ®*Pl®>"  «® 

Tte  ?„?«  u  '’®”®  “'®“  J*®®  y®‘  b®®“  done,  if  Austria  difierences  between  the  sexes  In  a  word  Mr  Darwm 

“®  rocent  promisl  Prussia  hungers  after  ‘“f  f>®®®“  “rv  ^ 

PlP^ooes;  Russia  hungers  after  its  Slave  selectio^  and  it  has  broken  down  at  every  point  where 
provinces.  The  d!Kcnr.i.„i  _  ™i„  it  has  been  tried.” 


“ore  must  be  done  than  has  Vet  Ireen  done  H  Aimtria  dififerences  between  the  sexes.  In  a  word  Mr  Uarwin 
“to  fulfil  its  recent  pro^isr  RussiaZniera  afW  t®®  ®1>®®®“  ‘“s  crucial  test  of  the  truth  of  natural 

1^™®“  provinces  f  Russia  hungers  after ^ts  Slive  ®®1®®‘*?^  ®"^.  ‘‘  ‘l®®  ‘"■®'‘®"  '*®"“  ^ 

^ept  discordant  elements  can  only  be  i  m  r  i  r 

in  opHaPS®!  allowing  great  freedom  to  each.  The  first  number  of  a  new  quarterly,  TAe  Journal  of 
toeetliAJ interest  of  all  to  work  the  Anthropological  Institute  of  Great  Br^tn  and  Ireland, 
Aastinov,  common  nationality.  “The  aim  of  the  has  reach^  us.  The  Anthropological  In^itute  is  an 
iioiue  should  be  to  make  the  old  empire  a  amalgamation  of  two  useful  I?*®  Ethnolo^cal 

marenin!  nationalities  of  Central  Europe  Society  and  the  Anthropolopcal  Society.  Sir  John 

J  y  peace,  prosperity,  and  freedom.  Patriotism  Lubbock  is  its  president,  and  Professor  Huxley  is  one 
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of  itfi  vice-presidents.  Its  quarterly  publication  contains 
the  papers  read  at  its  meetings,  and  reports  of  the  dis¬ 
cussions  raised  thereon.  In  this  fii*st  number  we  have, 
among  much  else  of  interest,  essays,  by  Sir  John  Lub¬ 
bock,  on  “  The  Development  of  Relationships;’*  by  Mr 
Jackson,  on  “  The  Racial  Aspect  of  the  Franco-Prussian 
War and  by  Mr  Wake,  on  “  The  Mental  Character¬ 
istics  of  Primitive  Man,  as  Exemplified  by  the  Australian 
Aborigines.”  The  last-named  article  contains  some 
curious  and  not  very  pleasant  information,  tending,  as 
Mr  Wake  thinks,  to  show  that  the  aborigines  of  Aus¬ 
tralia  represent  “  the  childhood  of  humanity,”  “  the 
phenomena  presented  being  quite  inconsistent  with 
the  idea  that  they  have  fallen  from  a  higher  state  of 
civilisation.” 

BOOKS  OF  THE  WEEK 

XNOIKO  JULY  19. 

Adunton,  Bey.  II.  T. — ‘  The  Gospel  according  to  Alatthew  Expounded.  ’ 
(8vo,  pp  vl.  732.)  I.»ow  and  Marston. 

*  Becton's  ulassioal  Dictionary  ;  a  Cyclopaedia  of  Greek  and  Roman  Bio¬ 
graphy,  Geography.  Mythology,  and  Antiquities.’  (12mo,  pp.  iv, 
2w,  Is.)  Ward,  Lock,  and  Tyler. 

*Bigelow,  John.— *  France  and  Hereditary  Monarchy.’  (8vo,  pp.  80,  .) 

Lowr  and  Marston. 

Carroll,  Key.  William  G. — ‘Sermons  preached  in  St  Bride’s  Church, 
Dublin.’  (8yo,  pp.  yill,  71,  2s.  Od.)  l>ublln :  Webb  and  Son. 

Disraeli,  The  Bight  Honourable  B. — ‘Vivian  Grey.’  A  New  Edition. 
(Crown  8yo.  pp.  487,  6e.)  I.<ongmans. 

*£dwards,  H.  Sutnerlana.—*  Malvina.’  In  Three  Volumes.  (Crown  8vo, 
pp.  ‘280,  287,  288,  318  6d.)  Hurst  and  Blackett. 

Foakes,  John  W.— ‘  Gout  and  Rheumatic  Gout ;  a  New  Method  of  Cure.’ 

Third  Edition.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  xvi,  80.)  George  Philip  and  Son. 
Gleig,  Rev.  G.  R.— ‘The  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.’  Reprinted,  with 
Corrections  and  Additions,  from  the  ‘Quarterly  Review.’  (Crown 
8y(^  pp.  viii,  134.)  A.  and  C.  Black. 

Ouvry,  Colonel  H.  A. — ‘The  Land  Question  in  England  Popularly  Ex¬ 
plained.’  (Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  vii.  70,  Is.)  Mitchell  and  Co. 

I’age,  Captain  S.  Flood.—*  iHsoipline  and  Drill.’  I..ecture8  delivered  to 
the  Gfllcers  and  Non-commissioned  Officers  of  the  London  Scottish 
Rifle  Volunteers.  (Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  viii,  155,  28.  6d.)  King  and  Co. 
Riley,  Henry  Thomas,  Edited  by. — ‘  Annales  Monasterii  S.  Albani,  a 
Johanne  Amundesham,  Monacho.  ut  videtur,  Conscripti  (a.d. 
1421-1440.)  Quibus  pneflgitur  Chronlcon  Rerum  Gestarum  in  Monas- 
tetio  S.  Albani  (A.D.  1422-1431),  a  quodam  Auctore  Ignoto  Compila- 
tum.’  Vol.  II.  (Royal  8vo,  pp.  Ixxv,  408,  lOs.)  Longmans. 

Trollope,  Frank.—’  The  Marked  Man.’  A  Novel  In  Two  Volumes. 
(Crown  8vo,  pp.  327,  373,  218.)  Newby. 

[*  These  books  are  reserved  for  separate  notice.] 

The  new  volume  which  Mr  Riley  has  contributed  to  the 
Record  OflBce  series  of  Chronicles  and  MemonalSf  is  not  of 
very  general  interest.  It  mainly  consists  of  a  biography  of 
Abbot  Whethamstede  of  St  Albans,  a  fairly  representative 
English  monk  of  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
All  such  books  are  useful  to  historical  students,  as  they 
cannot  fail  to  throw  some  fresh  light  on  the  habits  and 
opinions  of  the  times  and  classes  to  which  they  refer  ;  but 
Abbot  Whethamstede  was  in  no  way  a  remarkable  man, 
and  before  his  time  St  Albans  had  ceased  to  be  •  a  very 
important  monastery. 

Mr  Adamson’s  Gospel  according  to  Matthew  Expounded 
is  a  very  comprehensive  commentary  on  the  first  book  of 
the  New  Testament.  Nearly  every  verse  yields  material 
for  an  exhaustive  little  discourse,  intended  to  clear  away  all 
difficulties,  and  bring  out  the  whole  meaning  of  the  author. 
It  is  not  a  work  that  we  feel  ourselves  able  to  criticise. 
Thus  in  the  course  of  ten  and  a  half  pages  devoted  to  the 
verse  which  describes  the  very  peculiar  circumstances  of 
Christ's  birth,  Mr  Adamson  says  ;  The  Lord  Jesus  never 
speaks  of  his  conception  and  birth  as  being  anything  super¬ 
natural.  They  were  the  most  natural,  the  most  truly 
human  in  avoiding  the  taint ;  while  those  of  all  others  have 
been  the  most  unnatural  and  inhuman — man  communicating 
to  his  own  offspring  the  elements  of  sin  and  death.”  One 
needs  a  special  education  to  understand  the  meaning  of 
such  a  book  as  this. 

Mr  Carroll’s  Sermons  are  on  various  subjects,  attacking 
Bishop  Colenso  and  Mr  Voysey,  setting  forth  Evangelical 
Orthodoxy,  and  so  forth.  Mr  CaiToll  is  one  of  the  few 
Irish  Churchmen  who  rejoice  at  their  disestablishment.  We 
read  in  the  first  sermon  :  “  I  say,  as  a  churchman,  thank 
God  we  are  delivered  from  English  rule ;  and  as  an  Irish¬ 
man,  I  say,  thank  God  we  Protestants  are  delivered  from 
that  bundle  and  badge  of  ungodly  and  insolent  dominion, 
for  the  State  Church  was  as  much  a  badge  of  conquest  over 
Irish  Protestants,  as  the  Penal  Laws  were  over  Irish  Roman 
Cathohes.” 

In  a  small  volume,  Colonel  Ouvry  gives  a  concise  and 
interesting  exposition  of  The  Land  Question  in  England, 
a  question  of  growing  importance,  which  will  have  to  be ' 


seriously  considered  by  our  legiahton  before  1 
takes,  as  a  sOrt  Of  text,  these  remarks  of  Bichard  Cobd'  ' 

I  hare  been  a  great  IraTeller,  I  hare  trarelled  in  mart 
countries,  and  I  assert  that  the  masses  of  theneonlib 
do  not  compare  so  favourably  with  the  masses  of  nfw** 
as  I  could  wish.  I  find  in  other  countries  “  *rea.„.?\'*'^ 
people  with  property  than  there  are  in  England  I 
perhaps,  any  country  of  the  world  where  the  masiip«  aw 
ire  «.  illitefate  a.  ii  England.  It  is  no  n« 

Army  or  your  Navy,  your  sports  and  yonr  impo,,, . 
telling  me  you  have  a  small  portion  of  your  peoDle 
well  oB.  I  want  to  make  the  test  in  a  cLp.rLn  of  the“  MomC 
of  the  people  against  a  majority  of  any  other  country  I  ^ 
with  regard  to  somethings  in  foreign  countries,  we  do  not 
SO  favourably  The  English  peasantry  has  ao’pama  ”1.' 
of  the  earth.  You  have  no  other  peasantry  like  that  of  Enriand 
you  have  no  other  country  in  which  it  is  entirely  divorced 
land.  There  is  no  other  country  of  the  world  where 
find  men  turning  up  the  farrow  on  their  own  freehold  Yon  «5ii 
not  find  that  in  England.  * 

The  cheap  and  uniform  edition  of  Mr  Disraeli’s  novels 
in  ^  ten  volumes,  is  completed  with  Vivian  Grey^  a  work 
written  in  1825,  which,  he  says,  he  has  vainly  tried  to 
suppress,  on  the  fair  plea  that  “  books  written  by  boys 
which  pretend  to  give  a  picture  of  manners  and  to  deal  in 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  must  necessarily  be  founded 
on  affectation.”  Mr  Disraeli’s  appeal  to  the  forbearance 
of  the  present  generation  in  reading  this  work  of  nearly 
half  a  century  ago  is  eminently  characteristic.  “When 
the  writers  of  such  books  are  not  again  heard  of,  the  works 
even  if  ever  noticed,  are  soon  forgotten,  and  so  there  is  no 
great  harm  done.  But,  when  their  authors  subsequently 
become  eminent,  such  works  often  obtain  a  peculiar  inte¬ 
rest,  and  are  sought  for  from  causes  irrespective  of  their 
merits.  Such  productions  should  be  exempt  from  criticism, 
and  should  be  looked  upon  as  a  kind  of  literary  lusus.” 
Who  will  not  listen  to  this  pathetic  appeal  from  an  “  author 
subsequently  become  eminent,”  thus  compelled  to  father 
the  foundling  of  his  youth  ? 

As  another  contribution  to  the  Scott  Centenary,  Mr 
Gleig  has  reprinted  from  the  Quarterly,  with  alterations, 
his  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  It  is  pleasantly  written,  and 
supplied  with  several  good  woodcuts. 

Captain  Page’s  capital  lectures  to  Volunteers  on  Disci- 
pline  and  Drill  make  a  very  timely  appearance  in  the  week 
of  the  Wimbledon  competition. 

Dr  Foakes’s  pamphlet  on  Gout  and  Rheumatic  Gold,  of 
which  a  third  edition  has  been  published,  should  be  welcome 
to  all  sufferers  from  two  very  painful  diseases.  It  is  clearly 
written,  and  undertakes  to  show  how  these  maladies  may 
be  cured  by  simple  and  harmless  remedies,  without  re¬ 
course  to  such  detestable  poisons  as  calomel  and  colchicum. 


Thirty-first  report  of  the  city  bank, 

London. 

At  a  GENERAL  MEETING  of  the  Shareholders,  held  at  the  London 

Tavern,  on  TUESDAY,  18th  July,  1871. 

DIRECTORS. 

JOHN  JONES,  Esq.,  Chairman. 

Henry  Vigurs  East,  Esq.  Joaquin  de  ManchA  Esq. 

John  Hackblock,  Esq.  William 

Andrew  La\^e,  Esq.  Jonathw  Thorp, 

Robert  Lloyd,  Esq.  James  E.  X 

William  McArthur.  Esq.,  M.P.  George  Young,  Esq- 

William  Macnaughtan,  Esq. 

3IANAGER — Alfred  George  Kennedy. 

BRANCU  MANAOBBS. 

Edward  G.  Mullins,  No.  34  Old  Bond  strwt.  _  .  .  . 

Alfred  Gliddon,  Nos.  189  and  180  Totteuhara-oourt  roau. 
William  Herbage,  No.  25  Ludgate  hill  ..  h  Tin* 

The  “Register of  Shareholders”  and  “Register  of  Tmnsfers  » 
been  duly  authenticate,  the  following  report  was  rew,  v«^  , 

‘‘  The  statements  of  ‘  Liabilities  and  Assets  and  of  *  that— 
for  the  half-year  ending  30th  J une,  presented  herewitn,  for  bad  ^1 
providing  for  interest  on  eurrent  hrouirht  frw® 

doubtful  debts — the  gross  profits,  including  :£  1,585  148.  8d.  ng 
previous  half-year,  amount  to  £48,370  17s.  5d.  and  rebate** 

“  The  Directors  having  made  provision  for  current  exj^nw  ^ 

discounted  bills,  not  due,  declare  a  at  the  wbW 

annum,  free  of  Income  tax  ;  add  £5,000  to  the  ^  to  the  ne* 

now  amounts  to  £105,000;  and  carry  lorward  £l,«9*  ^  • 

“‘^The  dividend  will  be  payable  on  and  after  ♦i}^*’li"gittlement  la  th* 
“  In  pursuance  of  the  power  vested  by  the  to  conllr^ii^ 

Directors,  they  have  elected  to  a  seat  at  tne  of  Me****  Maaebb 

by  the  Shareholders-Mr  Joaquin  de  Mancha  (of  the  firm  oi  » 

and  Co.),  a  duly  qualified  Shareholder.  _  John 

••  The  Directors  retiring  upon  this  occasion  eligible,  they 

Andrew  Lawrle,  Mr  wllliara  Simpson;  and,  being  eiigm* 
themselves  for  re-election.  .  tefto  taodw 

“  The  Auditors.  Mr  Owen  Lewis  and  Mr  John  Gnnry.  ag« 
services  for  the  ensuing  year.  ^  ,  woolmore  Pj*®  . 

“The  Directors  have  to  announce  that  Mn^h last, *** ’ 

retired  from  the  joint  management  of  the  Bank  on  31st  m 
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Af  his  services,  they  have  granted  him  a  retiring  allowance, 
sure  will  have  the  approval  of  the  Shareholders.  The  sole 
which,  *  of  the  bank  has  devolved  upon  Mr  Alfred  Ge^e  Kennedy.” 

was  tiien  declared  for  the  half-year  ending  the  30th  June 
iSl  al't«’  P®*"  P*’’  annum  on  the  paid-up  capital, 

il^lSolv^^nanimously ; 
tt^hTRe^rt  now  read  4  received  and  ad^ted. 

,15!  -wtion^  Mr  Joaquin  de  Mancha  was  then  confirmed. 

Directors,  havingretired  by  rotation,  were  unanimously  re- 
Jolm  Hackblock,  Mr  Andrew  Lawrie,  and  Mr  William 

^STiSren  Lewis  and  Mr  John  Carry  were  rc-elected  Auditors  of  the 
Bink.^h  the  usual  remuneration, 

Th^^the  Uiank?^f"t?ie  Shareholders  be  given  to  the  Directors  of  the 
n  -wor  their  able  and  zealous  services,  and  to  the  Managers,  the  Secretary, 
aad  the  other  officers  of  the  Bank. 

(Signed)  JOHN  JONES,  Chairman, 

vitrsctcd  from  the  Minutes. 

*  C.J.  WORTH,  Secretary. 

THE  Cn'Y  BANK,  LONDON. 
liabilities  and  assets,  on  the  30th  JUNE,  1871. 

Dr. 

IV,  Mnital  DSid  up,  viz  ,  £10  per  share  on  50,000  shares  .  £500,000  0  0 

To  amount  of  reserved  fund  . . . . . . .  100,000  0  0 

Trt^ouBt  due  by  the  Bank  on  current  and  deposit 

swounts,  letteri  of  credit.  &c . £2,306,265  16  3 

'rft««*eDtanre8  against  cash  in  hand,  bankers’ 

bills  and  approved  securities .  1,878,089  14  10 

-  4,244,355  11  1 

ToMofltand  loss,  for  the  balance  of  that  account,  after 
^Tiding  for  bad  and  doubtful  debts,  viz. ; 

Surplus  profit  brought  forward  from  last 

nslf-year .  £1,585  14  8 

Since  added  .  46,785  2  9 


NEW  WORKS. 


4,244,355  11  1 


£1,585  14  8 
46,785  2  9 


-  48,370  17  5 

£4,892,726  8  6 

Cr. 

By  Exchequer  Bills,  East  India  Debentures,  and  Govern¬ 
ment  Securities .  £3-33,294  5  8 

By  cash  in  hand,  at  Bank  of  England,  and  at  call .  393,5.37  0  1 

By  other  securities,  including  bills  discounted,  and  loans ...  4,117,797  9  3 

By  Bank  premises  in  Thrcadneedle  street.  Old  Bond  street, 

Tottenham-court  road,  and  Ludgate  hill ;  Furniture, 

Fixtures,  Ac . 48,097  13  6 

£4,892,726  8  6 

PROFIT  AND  LOSS  ACCOUNT,  FOR  THE  HALF-YEAR. 

ENDING  THE  30TII  JUNE,  1871. 

Dr. 

To  current  expenses,  including  salaries,  rent,  stationery, 
directors’  remuneraton,  proportion  of  building  expenses, 

income  tax,  Ac .  £17,555  14  7 

To  amount  carried  to  profit  and  loss  new  account,  being 

rebate  on  bills  discounted  not  yet  due  . .  3,920  17  3 

To  amount  transferred  to  reserved  fund  in  addition  to 

£100,000  already  at  the  credit  of  that  account  .  5,000  0  0 

To  dividend  acconnt  for  the  payment  of  a  dividend  at  the 
rate  of  £8  per  cent,  per  annum,  upon  £500,000,  amount  of 

paid-up  capital  upon  50,000  shares  .  20,000  0  0 

To  ondividra  profit  transferred  to  profit  and  loss  new 
account . .  1.894  5  7 


£48,370  17  6 
Cr. 

By  balance  brought  down,  after  providing  for  bad  and 
doubtful  debts,  viz. : 

Surplus  profit  brought  forward  from  last 

half-year  . £1,585  14  8 

Since  added . 46,785  2  9 

- £48,370  17  5 

_  .  £48,370  17  6 

we  nave  examined  and  approved  the  above  accounts, 

OWEN  LE3VIS, 

JOHN  CURRY,  /-A-uditors. 

•pHE  CITY  BANK,  London. — Incorporated  by  Royal 

Charter,  a.d.  1855. 

Head  Office— (Comer  of  Finch  lane),  Thrcadneedle  street. 

Branch  Offices— No.  34  Old  Bond  street ;  Nos.  159  and  160  Tottenham-court 
road  ;  No.  25  Ludgttte  hill.  j 

Subscribe  Capital  (50,000  shares  of  £20  cadi) . £1,000,000 

Reserved  Fund .  105,000 

wiade  up  to  the  30th  of  June  and  the  3l8t 
durlnr thohli#  credit  balance  shall  not  at  any  time 

per  annnm  been  below  500/,,  interest  at  the  rate  of  2  per  cent. 

■-W  interJ?  on  the  minimum  monthly  balances.  If  not  below 

nnm  moMhi.,  ^  i  ^  P'^’’  cent,  per  annum  is  allowed  on  the  raini- 

'rbere  a  i  under  200/.,  no  Interest  is  allowed ;  in  cases 

■teion  isma*?^  1*7®  is  not  maintained,  a  small  charge  for  com- 

<lr»winir  i  current  accounts  have  the  privilege  of 

“pen  “I'ving  approved  bills  discounted,  of  obtaining  loans 

of  iSJtw!*  depositing  bills,  coupons,  Ac-,  for  colfection, 

•reproof  *!J®  (feeds  and  other  valuable  property  in  the 

DEhis  T  *®^®  custody- 

recttvedfrAm  iih^^u.^^^  —^^oney,  in  amounts  of  £10  and  upwards,  is 
drtwal,  and  "abject  to  seven  days’  notice  of  with- 

notifvinir  .*7**'  u  *dowed  thereon  at  the  current  rate  of  the  day ;  the 
ccaoreof  the  rate  of  interest  by  advertisement  in  one 

'dtbiuafortni.rK#  **^  Condon  newspapers.  If  the  money  be  withdrawn 
trauifer  is  allowed.  Persons  having  current  accounts 

_  The  credit  balance  to  deposit  account. 

^t^orpri*at«  ?/ FOREIGN  BANKS,  whether  Joint 
LmEUS  t»»e  Bank, 

cities  of  ®t  any  of  the  chief  commercial  towns 

•^granted  by  the  Bank^  ^®ccantile  and  marginal  credits  are 

Psytble^^  are  issued  by  the  Bank,  addressed  to  all,  and 

•iynt  *  the  places  on  the  Ccutiuent  where  the  Bank  has  an 

UlviDENDfi  JL 

ace  cecelyed’in!'!.?.!!  tJu^cenment  and  other  stocks,  annuities,  pensions, 

2*9  sale  of  stocks  ,5“a*uniers  of  the  Bank  without  charge ;  the  purchase 
o(  K-  ; ,  a^,  and  securities  are  also  undertaken ;  and  every 
o»eers  ‘a  transacted. 

•cfiotts  of  any  of  *^’‘®  *tank  are  pledged  not  to  d'POlose  the  tran- 

c '“customers. 

July  18th.  1871. 


The  EDINBURGH  REVIEW,  No.  CCLXXIH. 

JULY,  1871.  8vo,  price  6e. 

CONTENTS : 

1.  The  Military  Policy  of  Russia. 

2.  0’Flanagan''s  IJves  of  the  Irish  Chancellors. 

3.  Swinbvme’s  Poems. 

4.  Burton’s  History  of  Scotland 
_6.  The  Vatican  Council 

*.  Snpprened  and  Censured  Books. 

7.  Darwin’s  Descent  of  Man. 

8.  Scandinavian  Politics. 

9.  Communal  France. 

Letter  from  Earl  Grey. 

SHORT  STUDIES  on  GREAT  SUBJECTS.  Bv 

JAMES  ANTHONY  FROUDK,  M. A.,  late  FeUow  of  Exeter  CoHeire. 
Oxford.  2  Tols.,  8vo,  price  24s.  ^  ’ 

MAX  MULLER’S  LECTURES  on  the  SCIENCE 

of  LANGUAGE.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition  (being  the  Sixth) 
thoroughly  revised.  2  vols.,  crown  8to,  price  16s. 

LIGHT  SCIENCE  for  LEISURE  HOURS ;  ft  Series 

of  Familiar  Essays  on  Scientific  Subjects,  Nataral  Phenomena  ftc 
By  RICHARD  A.  PROCTOR,  B  A.,  B'.fe.A.S.  Crown  8to,  price 
7b,  6d. 

HISTORY  of  ROME.  By  WILHELM  IHNE. 

English  Edition,  translated  and  revised  by  the  Author.  Vols.  I. 
and  II.  8vo,  price  30s. 

BARON  BUNSEN’S  PRAYERS.  For  the  Family 

and  for  Private  Use.  Selected  and  Translated  by  CATHERII^ 
W’lNKWORTH,  and  printed  uniformly  with  “  Lyra  Germanica.” 
Fcap.  8to,  price  38.  6d. 

The  ORIGIN  of  the  TWO  CITIES,  HEAVENLY 

and  EARTHLY.  Translated  from  8.  'Augustine  *  De  Civitate  Dei* 
by  T.  A.  AVALKER,  M.  A.  Crown  8vo,  ^ce  78.  6d. 

IGNATIUS  LOYOLA  and  the  EARLY  JESUITS. 

By  STEWART  ROSE.  New  Edition,  thoroughly  revised  8vo, 
with  Portrait,  price  Ifis. 

POISONING  and  PILFERING;  WHOLESALE 

and  RETAIL ;  Ac.  By  the  Author  of  *  John  Jemingham’s  Journal.* 
Crown  8vo,  price  Is.  ^n  a  few  days. 

SCENES  in  the  SUNNY  SOUTH;  including  the 

Atlas  Mountains  and  the  Oases  of  the  Sahara  in  Algeria.  By  Lfent.* 
Col  the  Hon*  C.  S.  VEUEKER,  M.A.  2  Tols.,  post  8vo,  price  21s. 

SCENES  and  STUDIES ;  or,  Errant  Steps  and 

stray  Fancies.  By  Captain  J.  W.  CLAYTON,  F.B.GJ8.,  late  13th 
Light  Dragoons.  Post  8vo,  lOs.  6d  * 

The  YOUNG  DUKE  and  COUNT  ALARCOS. 

Bj  the  Bight  Hon.  BENJAMIN  DISRAELI,  H.P.  The  Two 
Works  complete  in  One  Volume,  uniform  with  '  Lothair.*  Crown  8to, 
price  68. 

WHYTE  MELVILLE’S  KATE  COVENTRY.  Com¬ 

plete  in  1  voL,  crown  Svo,  price  2s.,  In  the  Modem  Novelist’s  Library. 

LORD  MACAULAY’S  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND, 

from  the  Accession  of  James  IL  Student’s  Edition,  in  2  vols.,  crown 
Svo,  price  12s. 

LORD  MACAULAY’S  MISCELLANEOUS 

WRITINGS  and  SPEECHES.  Student’s  Edition,  the  Two  Works 
in  1  voL,  crown  8vo,  price  6s. 

LORD  MACAULAY’S  CRITICAL  and 

HISTORICAL  ESSAYS  contributed  to  the  ‘Edinburgh  Review.* 
Student’s  Edition,  complete  In  1  voL,  crown  8ro,  price  6s. 

% 

A  HANDBOOK  of  PRACTICAL  TELEGRAPHY. 

By  R.  8.  CULLEY,  Member  Inst.  C.E.,  Engineer-In-Chief  of  Tele¬ 
graphs  to  the  Post  Office.  The  FHtb  Eilltion,  revised  and  enlarged. 


be  withdrawn  With  Plates  and  Woodcuts.  8to,  price  14s. 

irrent  accounts 

whether  Joint  EXPLANATORY  MENSURATION;  containin, 


PLANATORY  MENSURATION;  contammg 

numerous  Examples,  and  embodying  (by  permission)  jH  the 

Ouestions  set  in  tne  Local  Examination  Papers  of  the  Oxford  Um- 
versity  Delegates.  By  the  Rev.  A.  HILE  Y,  M.  A.  12mo,  pries  28. 6d.- 


A  SYSTEM  of  SURGERY,  in  Treatises  by  Various 

Authois.  Edited  by  T.  HOLMES,  M.A.,  ^ .  Sopreon  and  Lecturer 
on  Surgery.  St  George’s  Hospital.  Second  Edition,  now  mmplete, 
in  Five  Volumes,  Svo,  with  numerous  lliustratlons,  price  Five 
Guineas. 


London:  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  READER,  and  DYER. 
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§nrj  for  the  expense  of  public  lighting,  and  the 
Directors  have  Men  assured  that  the  application 
has  been  favourably  entertained  by  the  rresident, 
and  wili  be  attended  with  success.  In  that  case, 
the  anticipated  Dividends  of  the  Company  will 
1)6  incr6ii86il« 

The  Shares  in  the  Rio  de  Janeiro  Gas  Company, 
Limited,  whose  Works  have  been  in  operation  for 
some  years,  stand  in  the  market  at  above  50  per 
cent,  premium,  and  their  last  Report  shows  a  net 
profit  of  more  than  1.5  per  cent,  per  annum  on 
their  Capital  of  £600,000. 

A  Copy  of  the  ilemorandum  and  Articles  of 
Association,  the  original  Concession,  with  a 
Translation,  and  the  documents  mentioned  below, 
may  be  seen  at  the  Office  of  the  Solicitors  of  the 
Company,  No.  75  Comhill. 

Applications  for  Shares  addressed  to  the  Direc¬ 
tors  in  the  accompanying  form,  may  be  made  to 
the  Bankers,  Brokers,  and  to  the  Secretary  at  the 
Office  of  the  Compiny.  No  Application  will  be 
considered  unless  a  deposit  of  £1  for  each  Share 
applied  for  shall  have  been  previously  made  with 
the  Bankers  of  the  Company.  Should  a  smaller 


ALEXANDRA  PALAfl?  j 

JL  MUSWELL  HILL 
(To  terminate  on  the  30th 
being  a  “  Trust,”  SubseXr.  Thli 

Certificates  representing  850  0(»*'^^n^^*****^*J^• 
whIch  Is.  of  eabh  Guinea  is  to  W 

insurance  of  Subscribers  1 
foUowing Rates:  *>«  wued  at  the 

A  (or  Single  Right)  Certificates  ^  <*• 

B  (or  10  Right)  Do  *  *****  * ,  >  0 

C  (or  25  Right)  Do  w  W  lo  o 

p  (or  50  Right)  Do.  ”  5!  ® 

E  (or  100  Right)  Do.  ”  i  J!  ® 

(Payable  on  Application.)  ” ®  ® 

Certificates  pass  to  and  entitle  the  Bean>r . 

TPaJ.**®  /«ceipt  from  a  life  assurance  of  th. 
sum  of  SOs.  in  respect  of  each  guinea 
anv  Certificate,  if  the  Kepresentative^fJhliW 
before  the  said  30th  June,  1886  ®  “*“** 

3.  To  admissions  to  the  Palace  and  Park. 


fflHE  SAG  PEDRO  BRAZIL  GAS 

_L  COMPANY,  Limited.  Registered  under 
the  ”  Companies’  Acts,  1862  and  1867.”  Capital, 
£110,000,  In  22,000  Shares  of  £5  each.  The 
Liability  of  each  Shareholder  is  limited  to  the 
amount  of  bis  Shares. 

£1  to  be  paid  on  Application,  and  £1  on  Allot¬ 
ment.  Further  Calls,  not  to  exceed  Ten  Shillings 

CT  Share,  at  intervals  of  not  less  than  Three 
onths.  Should  no  allotment  be  made,  the  de¬ 
posit  will  be  returned  in  full. 

Interest,  at  the  rate  of  £5  per  cent,  per  annum, 
by  Warrants  sent  to  each  Shareholder,  will  be 
paid  quarterly,  on  the  Capital  called  up,  from  the 
date  of  payment  on  allotment,  until  the  expiration 
of  12  months  from  the  time  Gas  shall  have  been 
first  supplied  to  the  public. 

UIHECTOnS. 

The  Hon.  Howe  Browne,  Deputy-Governor  of 
the  Chartered  Gas  Company,  Chairman. 

£.  H.  Bramah,  Ksq.,  Director  of  the  Recife  and 
Sao  Francisco  (IV-ruambuco)  Railway  Company, 
Limited. 

George  Brownlow,  Esq.,  .33  Brunswick  gardens, 
Kensington. 

C.  F.  Collier,  Esq.,  Director  of  the  Bombay  Gas 
Company.  Limited. 

H.  Deflel,  Es<i.,  Director  of  the  Chartered  Gas 
Company. 

J.  Romanes,  Esq.,  Director  of  the  Slalta  and 
Mediterranean  Gas  Company,  Limited. 

Major  W.  8.  Suart,  R.E.,  Director  of  the  Ilong 
Kong  and  China  Gas  Company,  Limited. 
CO>'8ULTINO  ENGINEER. 

Alflred  Upward  Esq.,  M  I.C.E.,  Chartered  Gas 
Company,  Goswell  road. 

BANKERS. 

The  London  and  County  Bank. 
SOLICITORS. 

Messrs  Newman,  Dale,  and  Stretton,  75  Cornhill. 
BROKERS. 

Messrs  Alexander  and  Co.,  7  Tokenhouse  Yard. 
AUDITORS. 

Messrs  James,  Edwards,  Cash  and  8tonc.  Public 
Accountants. 

Wm.  Marshall,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  Bombay 
Gas  Company,  Limited, 

SECRETARY,  pro  tem. 

E.  P.  Rowsell. 

TEMPORARY  OFFICES. 

70  Gracechurch  street,  Loudon,  E.C. 

PROSPECTUS. 

This  (Company  is  formed  to  light  with  Gas  the 
following  iinportnnt  Maritime  Cities,  in  the 
Province  of  Sao  Pedro,  in  the  Empire  of  Brazil; 
Porto  Alegre  (the  Capital),  Pelotas,  and  Rio 
Grande,  containing  together  a  population  of 
50,000. 

The  above  Cities  arc  steadlljr  increasing  in 
population  and  wealth,  and  contain  8,000  Houses, 

5  Theatres.  9  Bali  or  Conci-rt  Halls,  and  about  100 
Other  Public  Buildings ;  ns  they  are  Seaports,  the 
land  carriage  of  Coals,  which  usually  forms  a  very 
large  item  of  exp<>nditure  in  foreign  inland  Cities, 
win  be  entirely  saved. 

The  Provincial  Government  being  desirous  of 
superseding  Oil  by  Gas,  has  granted  an  exclusive 
Concession,  dated  the  4th  December,  1867,  to 
Baron  Noel  Paul  Itaptiste  D'Ornauo,  whose 
interest  therein  has  been  acquired  by  this  Com¬ 
pany  for  the  sum  of  6,000/.  cash  and  1.000  fully  paid 
up  Shares  of  the  Company,  which  he  is  under 
obligation  not  to  dispose  of  within  six  months 
after  the  allotment  of  Shares. 

The  Concession  is  for  a  term  of  thirty  years. 
Preparations  have  already  been  made  by  the 
Contractors  for  the  immediate  commencement  of 
the  Works,  and  an  order  for  their  execution  will 
be  given  on  the  allotment  of  Shares  being 
made.  The  Concessionaire,  having  provided  the 
security  with  the  Government  for  .£4,5(X),  has 
agreed  that  it  shall  continue  until  the  Works  are 
completed.  The  Company,  therefore,  will  not  be 
callra  upon  to  provide  any  caution  money. 

The  Concession  comi)ri8es,  amongst  others,  the 
following  terms :  | 

(Ist.)—  A  guarantee  by  Government  to  take 
1,060  lamps  for  the  streets  and  squares, 
at  the  rate  of  21^  reis  per  hour  mr  Gas 
equal  to  nine  candles  for  an  average 
night  of  eleven  hours,  e<iual  at  the 
present  rate  of  exchange  of  25d.  to 
8/.  19s.  lOd.  per  lamp  per  annum.  The 
number  of  Iam])8  is  to  he  increased 
within  two  years  from  this  date  to 
1,250.  The  Government  Jjigineer  has 
reported  that  to  light  only  the  streets  of 
the  towns  effectually  2,8r3  Lamps  will 
be  re<iuired. 

(2nd.)  Authority  to  charge  for  lighting  public 
and  private  buildings  at  the  rate  of  61 
reis  per  cubic  foot,  equal,  at  the  above 
rate  of  exchange,  to  138.  6Jd.  per  1,000 
cubic  feet. 

(3rd.)  'That  payments  by  the  Government 
Treasurer  shall  be  made  monthly. 

At  the  end  of  the  term  for  which  the  (’oncession 
is  granted,  the  Government  will  have  the  option 
of  purchasing  the  Works  at  a  valuation,  to  be 
determined  by  arbitration,  or  of  renewing  the 
Concession. 

An  approximate  estimate  has  been  made  by  3Ir 
Upward,  the  Company's  Consulting  Engineer,  of 
the  annual  receipts  and  expenditure  for  three 
years,  showing  a  profit  of  14  percent,  per  annum, 
which  has  been  base<l  on  the  use  of  English  Coal ; 
but  there  arc  Coal  31incs  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
two  of  the  cities,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  the 
Coal  may  prove  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of 
Gas.  The  Directors  call  attention  to  the  subjoined 
letter  from  BIr  Unward  to  them. 

An  application  is  being  made  to  the  Provincial 
Assembly  for  a  modification  of  the  Concession,  so 
as  to  adndt  of  the  payment  in  g(dd  of  all  moneys 
to  be  received  monthly  from  the  Provincial  Trea- 


4.  To  Dwticipation  in  Art-Union  Distribution, 
proposed  to  be  hereafter  established 

Pro.!).???.')*”®*  *“  “*  ““  Of 

The  acceptance  of  a  Certificate  IdvoIvm  »» 
liability.  The  rights  and  privileges  o'  Car 
tificate  holders  are  governed  by  the  Trust  D^* 
The  whole  net  Income  of  the  undertaking 
after  defraying  interest  charges  and  manage^t 
expenses,  will  be  devoted  to  the  improvement  of 
the  Property,  and  also  (when  power  is  obtained)  to 
Art- Union  Distributions. 

Trustees. 

John  Glutton,  Esq.,  Whitehall  place. 

John  Ifackblock,  Esq.,  Bolton  gardens. 

John  Horatio  Lloyd,  Esq.,  Inner  Temple. 

Executive  Committee. 

I.ord  Frederick  Kerr. 

Sir  Wm.  Wiseman,  Bart 
John  I’arson,  Esq. 

James  Goodson.  Erq. 

.lohn  Borrodaile,  Esq. 

Jolm  Alldin  Moore,  Esq. 

Granville  R.  Ryder,  Esq. 

Charles  Blagnay,  Esq. 

Robert  Fowler,  Esq. 

BANKEne. 

The  London  and  County  Bank  and  Rrancbei. 
The  City  Bank  and  Branches. 

AUDITORS. 

John  Ball,  Esq.  |  John  Yonng,  Esq. 
BROKERS. 

Messrs  Walker  and  Lumsden,  9  Old  Broad  street, 
EC. 

Blcssrs  Huggins  and  Rowsell,  1  Threadneedls 
street,  E.C. 

solicitors. 

Messrs  Cope,  Rose  and  Pearson,  26  Great  George 
street,  Westminster. 

SECRETARY. 

Thomas  Dixon,  Esq. 

offices. 

5  and  6  Great  Winchester  street  bnildicgi. 


Letter  from  Mr  I’pwnrd,  above  referred  to. 

Chartered  Gas  Company’s  <  ilfice, 

Goswell  street,  3Uth  .Tunc,  1871. 

Gentlemen, — Having  made  a  very  careful  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  cost  of  carrying  out  the  Works 
intended  by  your  Company,  and  required  by  the 
Concession  from  the  Government  of  the  lYovince 
of  Sao  Pedro,  Brazil,  including  the  land  for  the 
buildings,  and  having  made  a  very  liberal  allow¬ 
ance  for  contingencies,  I  am  of  opinion  that  a 
profit  of  14  per  cent,  on  the  capital  of  the  Company 
will  be  realised  when  the  works  comtemplated  arc 
in  full  operation.  The  sum  of  110,(KX)/.  includes 
an  ample  allowance  for  working  capital,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  cost  of  Works  and  Land. 

I  am.  Gentleman, 

To  the  Directors  Your  obedient  Servant, 
of  the  Sao  Pedro  A.  Upward,  M.I.C.E. 

Brazil  Gas  Company.  Limited. 

The  SAO  PEDRO  BRAZIL  GAS  COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 

FORM  OP  APPLICATION  FOR  SHARES. 

To  the  Directors  of  the  Sao  Pedro  Brazil  Gas 
Company,  Limited. 

Gentlemen,— Having  paid  £  to  your 

Bankers,  1  request  you  will  allot  to 

me  Shares  In  The  Sao  Pedro  Brazil 

Gas  Company,  Limited,  and  I  hereby  agree  to 
accept  the  same,  or  any  less  number  that  may  be 
allotted  to  me,  and  to  pay  the  Calls  thereon,  and 
I  authorise  YOU  to  insert  my  name  in  the  Register 
of  the  Blembers  of  the  Company. 

1  am.  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

Name . 

Address  . . . 

Occupation  (if  any) . 

Usual  Signature  . 

Date  . 

The  above  form,  when  filled  up,  is  to  be  left 
with  the  Bankers  on  payment  of  the  Deposit. 


of  Bliddlesex,  (comprising  about  470  sera  oi 
Freehold  and  28  acres  of  Leasehold 
the  contents  of  the  Palace,  for  the  sum  of 
Of  this  amount  £450,000  may  remain  on  semuy 
of  the  Property  for  6  years,  reprinted  by  iw* 
gage  and  Debentures.  I*ower  is  taken  to  r»w 
further  capital  not  exceeding  £150,000,  If  . 
desirable,  for  the  Improvement  or 
the  proper  ly  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  f ontin 

Object  op  Tontine — Tbb 
The  object  of  the  Tontine  is  to  compl^tM 
purchase  and  improve  property,  m 
provide  for  all  closes  of  tb®  inhabl^to  of 
Metropolis,  and  especially  of  its 
eastern  portions  and  suburbs,  and  for  t  7 
thousands  of  country  excursionist.  . 
Institution  of  healthful  recreation 
instruction,  which  ^^1  romblM  the 
tages  of  the  South  Kensin^n 
Spools  of  Art,  with  the  ^  Uio» 

pastimes  of  the  Crystal  I  alwe  at  ^  livn  of 
giving  effect  to  the  lawe  and  cnllgntened  vie 

the  late  Prince  Consort. 

Art  Unions.  ^  m 

In  furtherance  of  thj.®  ^  VrtvSmB, 

inaugurate  a  series  of  Ljijch  awl** 

and  distributions,  to  the  ^  obtain^i  tor 

soon  as  the  necessary  -ijef  porttoB 

the  purpose,  it  is  propq^  *vii«ce  afi«r®*^' 
of  the  profits  of  the  Park  ^*^gnt  impiof®- 
Ing  proper  provision  for  eddUoiI' 

ment,  and  other  charges,  should  oe  PP 

Palace  and  niiivsy 

Under  ‘‘  The  Muswell  J’^*J*Q‘**^(wlilch 
Act,  1866,  ”  the  i**!***/”**^^^)  i^r^to^tiBoes 
then  constituted  the  Grotmd^^jJJ  to 

place  for  public  resort  l^vUtton*  •• 

may  be  prescribed  t>yj,***  fj??2i*n!ay  be 6xedM® 
ment  of  such  reasonable  to  sdT 

oHmlasi/tn  tA  f  h®  GrOUDdS  OUd  J 


COLLIERY  INSURANCE  COM¬ 
PANY  (Limited).  —  Capital  £1,000,000,  in 
100  000  shares  of  £10  each.  (First  issue  50, COO 
shares.)  Payments:  £1  per  I'hare  on  application,  £2 
per  share  on  a'lotmeut,  and  £2  per  share  four  months 
after  allotment,  making  £5  per  share,  beyond  which 
r  o  further  call  is  contemplated. 

THE  OBJECIS  OF  THE  COLLIERY  INSURANCE 
CO.MPANY  ARE— 

The  insurance  of  owners  or  lessees  of  collieries 
against  loss  in  the  collieries  from  explosion  and  fire. 

The  insurance  of  individual  iuterests  when  the 
colliery,  as  a  whole,  is  not  insured. 

3'he  insurance  ot  provision  for  widows,  children,  and 
dependent  relatives  of  colliers  killed  by  accidents  in 
collieries.  ■■■  -  ■ 

Chikf  Officers. 

Actuarial  Department— William  Farr,  Esq.,  U.D., 
F.R.S.,  Somerset  House. 

Mining  and  Mineral  Department— Robert  Hunt,  E»q., 
P.K.S.,  Mining  Record  Office,  Jermjrn  stieet,  St 
James's. 

Solicitors  —  Messrs  Tucker.  New,  and  Langdale,  4 
King  street,  Cbeapside  E.C. 

Bankers — Messrs  Barclay,  Bevan,  Tritton,  Twells, 
and  Co.,  54  Lombard  street,  E.C. 
Brokers— Messrs  Coates  and  Haukey,  24  Gresham 
street,  E.C. 

Auditors— Messrs  Turquand,  Young,  and  Co.,  16 
Tokenhouse  yard,  E.C. 

Secretary  (pro  tem) — Stephen  Sleigh,  Esq. 
Temporary  Offices — 2  Austinfriars,  Old  Broad 
street,  London,  E.C. 


Applications  for  shares,  and  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  agencies  and  local  boards,  will  be  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  Secretary,  Stephen  Sleigh.  Esq., No. 
2  Austinfriars,  Old  Broad  street,  Lonoon,  K.C., 
and  by  the  bankers  and  brokers  of  the  company, 
of  whom  prospectuses  may  be  obtained. 
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Land# 

iJ?pnded  to  enlarge  the  Park,  and  to 
whole  of  the  lands  a*  pleasure 
my  oat  we  w  of  about  80  acres  of 

e?‘Sft  iTlthow  i““ »“  ‘i>» 

beftotiful^e"«*  porposeg.  so  that  there 

SlfSalirksuwundfnlthVPalace  andw^ 

of  about  400  acres  in  extent.  But 
token  with  the  consent  of  the  Trustees 
ir  1^  for  building  purposes  a^  part  of 
^  **!  ®Tn^ubiect  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
rt'f  A”"  m“S  »  couri  appear  desirable  In 
?be  Stewt  o(  the  Tontlneere  or  eubserlbere. 

n.graiPTiOaV  op  Palacb  and  Grounds. 

tK.  Palace  is  a  splendid,  capacious,  and  sub- 
1  f/^rture  requiring  but  a  comparatively 
*!Sll*outUy  to ’keep  it  in  repair,  admirably 
•wJfor  Exhibitions.  Museums,  and  Lectures. 
’^*S?ikrusicail  Festivals  and  Concerts,  as  well  as 
SrSi"  wd  sethori-IP  O'  ‘to  Stealeat 

“?*!lil?i'e!.ran  which  la  reputed  to  be  one  of 
./SSi  ind  liwst  perfec^n  the  world,  haa 
&  eSU  ?1!  the  P:ia«  by  Mr  Wlllla,  under 
R:  jiiiotion  of  Sir  Michael  Costa. 

ASry.  CricL't,  and  Cr^uet  Lawns,  Turfed 
olsl.  a^Race  Course  with  Grand  Stand,  well 
Polled  CaSge  Drives,  Groves  and  Gardens, 
SlSoand  in  the  Park,  which  is  noblv  tlrnbered, 
Ind  rommands  extensive  and  magnificent  views 
Sto  w™  ral  counties.  This  Institution,  therefore, 
'“Sch  can  be  opened  to  the  public  in  a  very 
Ihort  space  of  time,  will  combine  the  advantages 
Xrded  by  museums,  exhibitions,  and  sch^ls  of 
•It  with  scenery  of  the  utmost  beauty,  and  pure 
lir  thus  contributing  alike  to  the  instruction, 
am’usenieut,  and  health  of  the  visitor. 

Access  to  Palace. 

There  will  be  easy  access  to  the  Palace  by  rail¬ 
way  communications  in  connection  with  the  Great 
Northern  and  Metropolitan  Lines,  and  a  Bill  is 
waitinr  the  Royal  Assent  for  authorising  the 
conitruotionofasliort  line  to  connect  the  Park 
with  the  Slidiand  and  Great  Eastern  systems. 
The  Committee  will  have  power  to  aid  these 
enterprises,  which  are  of  great  importance  to  the 
success  of  this  undertaking. 

Fine  Arts. 

The  Exhibitions  and  Art  Union  Distributions 
will  constitute  a  distinctive  feature  of  the  general 

?lan,  and  will  comprise  every  characteristic  of  the 
'ine  Arts.  An  Inaugural  Exhibition  will  be 
held  as  soon  as  the  requisite  powers  are  obtained. 

It  is  intended  to  apply  to  Parliament  for  power 
to  devote  part  or  the  whole  of  the  surplus  income 
to  Art  Union  Distributions,  to  be  held  every  third 
year  during  the  term  of  the  Tontine,  and  to  appro¬ 
priate  a  number  or  chance  in  each  Distribution  to 
every  Certificate  in  respect  of  every  21s.  paid 
thereon.  It  is  estimated  that  the  fund  for  distri¬ 
bution  will  amount  triennally  to  £100,000,  and  the 
prizes  will  range  from  £500  to  £2. 

The  following  Table  indicates  what  any  Certifi¬ 
cate  holder  may  derive  from  this  source : — 

Art  Union  Prizes. 

Analysis  of  the  Probable  Art  Union  Prizes  at 
each  of  say  Five  Triennial  Exhibitions. 

2.)  Prizes  of  £500  each  . ...£12,500 


£100,000 

OfJfOLB  CBBTmCATES  MAT  OBTAIN  PRIZES  OF 
£500  EACII  FOR  218. 

Prize  Tickets  is  to 
tainwfi^iT^R  ^  selection  of  articles  con- 
Mdit^ii  Union  Exhibitions, 

of  Certificate  to  receive  Five  Prizes 

*<>00  each  for  his  investment  of  218. 

Deed. 

the  Tnist  be  issued  under  the  powers 

late  the  define  and  regu- 

HoWen  privileges  of  the  Certificate 

on  their  nart*  contained  therein 

part  to  observe  the  provisions  of  the 

Th«»i./vi  Surplus  Income. 

during  its  Tontine 

**P^ned  to  applied  as  above 

Holders. 

»  oomidertu^  of”tho“®®  Company  lias  agreed, 
E^ium  of  *1'®“  of  a 


^P'*^ntative  ufr/f **‘®  of  the 

de^nd  t?  of  which  the  Tontine 

hanpens  before 
188(5,  provided  such  Certificate 


shall  not  have  been  previously  surrendered,  or 
the  bearer  of  such  Certificate  for  tlie  time  being 
shall  not  have  drawn  a  prize  in  an  Art  Union 
Distribution  in  respect  of  the  right  representing 
such  guinea.  Such  premium  will  be  paid  out  of 
the  Tontine  Funda  The  agreement  is  subject  to 
20,(X)0  representative  lives  being  nominated. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  Insurance  and  Tontine, 
every  applicant  for  a  Certificate  must  when  re¬ 
quested  nominate  some  life  (which  may  be  his 
own),  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  thirty  years ; 
such  lives  should  not  be  those  of  prominent  in¬ 
dividuals,  but.  If  possible,  of  members  of  the 
applicant’s  family,  or  friends.  Applicants  may 
nominate  a  life  for  each  right  the  certificate  they 
apply  for  represents.  If  the  applicant  chooses 
to  waive  the  insurance  he  may  nominate  any  life. 

To  meet  the  case  of  any  selected  life  having 
been  previously  nominatea  and  assured  to  the 
amount  of  £5(J0,  an  applicant  may  be  required  to 
furnish  some  other  lite  or  lives  in  substitution  for 
that  first  nominated. 

Tontine  -will  cease  sotit  June,  1886. 
Profertt  then  to  be  Distributed. 

Upon  the  30th  June,  1886,  the  Tontine  will 
absolutely  ceast^;  and  as  soon  as  may  be  after 
that  date  the  whole  of  the  property  will  be 
realised,  and  the  net  proceeds  will  be  distributed 
amongst  the  Toutiueers  or  Certificate  holders. 

Privileges  of  Certificate  Holders. 


The  holder  of  an  A,  or  single  right  Certificate, 
in  addition  to  his  other  privileges,  will  be  entitled 
to  free  admission  to  the  Park  (and  also  to  the 
Palace,  if  open),  upon  every  Sunday  during  the 
existence  of  the  Tontine. 

The  holder  of  a  B,  or  10  right  Certificate,  will 
in  addition,  be  entitled  to  free  admission  on  two 
days  (not  being  f8te  days),  to  be  fixed  by  the 
Committee,  in  each  week. 

The  holder  of  a  C,  or  25  right  Certificate  will 
be  entitled  to  similar  privileges  for  himself  and 
another  on  foot  or  on  horseba^. 

The  holder  of  a  D,  or  50  right  Certificate,  will 
be  entitled  to  free  admission  on  four  days  in  each 
week  (not  being  fete  days),  to  be  fixed  by  the 
Committee,  for  himself  and  two  others,  either  on 
loot,  horseback,  or  with  a  single-horse  carriage. 

The  holder  of  an  E,  or  100  right  Certificate, 
will  be  entitled  to  free  admission  for  himself  and 
four  other  persons  at  all  times,  cither  on  foot, 
horseback,  or  with  any  carri^e. 

The  Tontine  rights  and  privileges  attaching  to 
certain  Certificates  m^,  at  the  option  of  the 
holder,  be  surrendered  for  the  right  of  admission 
on  other  days,  according  to  a  plan  or  scale  to  be 
published  by  the  Executive  Committee.  The 
surrender  will  involve  the  loss  of  every  right  and 
privilege  offered  in  this  Prospectus  to  the  holders 
of  Certificates,  except  so  far  as  the  same  arc  re¬ 
served  as  part  of  the  consideration  for  the  sur¬ 
render. 

The  holder  of  a  Certificate  which  shall  not  have 
been  surrendered,  will  be  entitled  to  participate 
in  the  proceeds  of  the  property,  at  the  cud  of  the 
Tontine,  in  respect  of  every  right  depending  on  a 
representative  life  which  shall  be  living  on  the 
30th  June,  1886. 

Contributors  incur  no  Liability,  and 
MUST  Benefit. 

Thus  every  subscriber  of  21s.  and  upwards  to 
the  Tontine,  or  the  holder  for  the  time  being  of 
his  Certificate  (the  same  not  having  been  pre¬ 
viously  surrenaered)  will,  in  addition  to  the 
privileges  of  entry  to  the  I’ark  and  Palace  as 
above  enumerated,  obtain  the  repayment,  in  case 
of  the  death  of  the  representative  file  or  lives,  of 
20s.  in  respect  of  every  21s.  paid  by  such  sub¬ 
scriber,  or  will  have  previously  drawn  a  prize  of 
at  least  £2  in  the  Art  Union  Distribution  in  re¬ 
spect  of  such  21s.  subscription,  and  will,  when 
the  Tontine  ceases,  have,  in  respect  of  each  of 
his  rights  of  which  the  representative  life  shall 
be  then  in  existence,  the  right  to  a  share  in  the 
proceeds  of  the  Tontine  property.  Looking  at 
the  rapidly  increasing  value  of  Building  Land 
near  London  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  at  the 
expiration  of  the  Tontine,  in  15  years,  the  pro¬ 
perty  to  be  then  distributed  amongst  the  holders 
of  Certificates  entitled  to  participate  will  be  of 
enormous  value. 

Management. 

For  the  convenience  of.  management  of  the 
Tontine  and  property,  and  with  that  object  only 
a  Company  (limited  by  guarantee)  has  been  in¬ 
corporated  by  the  title  of  **  The  Alexandra  Palace 
ana  Muswell  Hill  Estate  Management  Conmany 
Limited.”  The  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Tontine  are  the  Directors  of  that  Company. 
The  certificate  holders  will  not  be  members  or 
contributories  of  such  Company. 

Property  vested  in  Tru8tee8. 

All  the  landed  property  to  be  acquired  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Toutinc,  will  be  vested  in  the 
Trustees  upon  trust,  to  permit  the  Man^ement 
Company  to  manage  the  same,  and  with  the  con¬ 
sent  of  tlie  Trustees,  so  far  as  required  by  the 
Trust  Deed,  to  grant  leases,  and  oeal  therewith 
for  the  benefit  of  the  general  undertaking,  and 
raise  further  capital,  not  exceeding  £150,000,  if 
required,  for  the  undertaking  by  mortgage  or 
debentures  (in  addition  to  the  working  Capital 
provided  by  the  Tontine),  and  upon  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  the  Tontine  (the  :i0th  of  June,  1886),  or  so 
soon  after  as  may  be  convenient,  to  sell  the  Ton¬ 
tine  property  and  distribute  the  proceeds. 

Deeds. 

By  the  terms  of  the  Trust  Deed  all  questions 
(if  any)  wiiich  may  arise  relating  to  the  Tontine, 
during  its  existence  or  on  its  termination,  stand 
referred  to  such  counsel  as  the  Attorney-General 
for  the  time  being  may  appoint 

The  Purchase  Contract,  the  Trust  Deed,  the 
Insurance  Contract,  and  the  Memorandum  and 


Articles  of  Association  of  the  Management 
^m^My  may  be  perused  at  the  offices  of  the 

If  no  issue  is  made  the  subscriptions  will  be 
returned  in  full. 

The  following  documents  have  been  executed-* 

(1)  An  Agreement,  dated  1 3th  July,  1871, 

between  the  Muswell  Hill  Estate 
Company  Limited  and  the  Alexandra 
lalnce  Company  Limite<i  of  the  one 
and  the  Alexandra  Palace  and 
Muswell  mil  Estate  Management 
Compiiny  Limited  of  the  other  part. 

(2)  A  Deed  ol  Trust,  dated  13th  July,  1871, 

between  tlie  Alexandra  Palace  and 
Aluswell  Hill  Estate  Atanagement 
Company  Limited  of  the  one  part,  and 
Henry  Alarkby  of  the  other  part. 

(.3)  A  Deed  of  Covenant,  dated  13th  July,  1871, 
between  the  London  and  Ijancash^ 
Life  Assurance  C'ompany  of  the  one 

8 art,  and  the  Alexandra  Palace  and 
[uHwcIl  Hill  Estate  Management  Com¬ 
pany  Limited  of  the  other  part. 

Prospectuses. 

Prospectuses  (with  an  outline  sketch  of  the 
Palace)  and  forms  of  application  for  Certificates 
may  be  obtained  of  the  Secretary  at  the  offices  ol 
the  Tontine  and  of  the  Brokers. 

Other  Agencies  for  the  receipt  of  Applications 
will  be  shortly  advertised. 

Application  for  Certificates. 
Applications  for  Certificates  must  be  left  with 
the  Bankers  at  the  time  of  payment  of  the  deposit, 
and  no  application  will  be  noticed  unless  the  sum 
of  218.,  in  respect  of  each  single  right,  or  the 
amounts  spocini.'d  for  plural  rights  applied  for  as 
above  stated,  shall  have  been  paid. 


THE  ALEXANDRA  PALACE  k  MUSWELL 
HILL  ESTATE  TONTINE. 

Form  of  Application  for  A  on  Single  Right 
Certificate. 

(To  be  left  with  the  Bankers  or  authorised 
Agents . ) 

To  the  Executive  Committee. 

Gentlemen,— Having  paid  the  sum  of  218.  to 
the  Bankers  or  authorised  Agents,  I  request  to 
have  issued  to  me  a  Single  Right  Certificate  in 
the  Alexandra  l*alace  and  Muswell  Hill  Estate 
Tontine,  and  1  hereby  agree  to  accept  the  same 
upon  the  terms  of  the  Prospectus  and  of  the  Trust 
Deed  of  the  13th  July,  1871. 

Upon  heariug  that  you  are  prepared  to  issue 
the  Certificate  1  agree  to  nominate  a  representative 
life  of  the  age  stated  in  the  prospectus,  upon 
which  I  desire  the  Tontine  privileges  in  respect  of 
such  Certificate  to  depend. 

Name  in  full  of  Applicant . . . 

Address  . . 

Profession  or  Business  . 

Date . 


THE  ALEXANDRA  PALACE  ft  MUSWELL 
HILL  ESTATE  TONTINE. 
Bankers’  Keceiit. 

1871. 

Received  from  the  sum  of  2ls. 

on  accouct  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Alexandra  Palace  and  Muswell  Hill  Estate  Ton> 
tine. 

218. 

Note. — This  Receipt  must  be  delivered  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Tontine  in  exchange  for  the 
Certificate. 

Due  notice  will  be  given  of  the  Certificates  being 
ready  for  issue. 


THE  ALEXANDRA  PALACE  ft  MUSWELL- 
HILL  ESTATE  TONTINE. 

Fork  of  Application  for  Plural  Bight 
Certificate. 

(To  be  left  with  the  Bankers  or  authorised 
Agents.) 

To  the  Executive  Committee. 

Gentlemen,— Having  paid  the  sum  of  £* 

to  the  Bankers  or  authorised  AgentK  I 
request  to  have  issued  to  met  Cfer- 

tificates  in  the  Alexandra  Palace  and  Muswell 
Hill  Estate  Tontine,  and  1  hereby  agree  to  accept 
such  Certificates  or  any  less  number  of  Rights 
that  may  be  allottiKl  to  me,  upon  the  terms  of  the 
Prospectus  and  of  the  Trust  Deed  of  the  13tb 
July,  1871. 

Upon  hearing  that  you  are  prepared  to  issue 
the  Certificate,  I  agree  to  nominate  a  representa¬ 
tive  life  or  lives  of  the  age  stated  in  the  Pro¬ 
spectus,  which  I  desire  the  Tontine  privileges  in 
respect  of  such  Certificates  to  depend. 

Name  in  full  of  AppOcant  . 

Address  . . 

l*rofession  or  Business . . 

Date . .  , 

•  The  sum  of  2l8.  must  be  paid  In  respect  of 
each  Right  applied  for. 

t  Here  state  B,  C,  D,  or  E. 

THE  ALEXANDRA  PALACE  ft  MUSWELL 
HILL  ESTATE  TONTINE. 

Bankers’  Kbceipt. 

187  : 

Received  from  the  snm  of  £ 

on  sceonnt  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Alexandra  Palace  and  Muswell 
Hill  Estate  Tontine. 

£ 

Note.— This  Receipt  must  be  delivered  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Tontine  in  exchange  for  the  Cer¬ 
tificate. 

Due  notice  will  be  given  of  the  Certifleatei 
being  ready  for  issue. 
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ST  LAWREj^E-ON-SEA. 

“EVEETTHING  is  to  be  found  at  the  GRANVILLE.’* 

Vide  Articles  in  ‘Punch,’  entitled  “My  Health.” 

THE  “  GRANVILLE  HOTEL,” 

Situated  on  one  of  the  most  bracing  points  of  the  South-Eastern  Coast,  is  replete  with  the 
comforts  of  a  first-class  Hotel.  The  Cuishie  isperfei't,  and  the  Wines  of  the  best  vintages.  Billiards, 
Reading,  and  Ladies’  Drawing  Rooms.  Table  d’hdte  at  fi.30.  Saline,  Iron,  Sulphur,  Sea  Water, 
Fhuge,  and  Turkish  Baths  attached  to  the  Hotel,  with  experienced  attendants. 

Boarding  arrangements  and  terms  on  application  to  the  Manager. 

(Ramsgate  is  the  Station  on  both  lines.) 

MELBOURNE  MEAT  PRESERVING  COMPANY, 

X.  1 3^.^  I T  E  3D. 

COOKED  BEEF  AND  MUTTON  IN  TINS, 

WITH  FULL  INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  USE. 

PRIME  QUALITIES  AND  FREE  FROM  BONE. 

SOLD  RETAIL  BY  GROCERS  AND  PROVISION  DEALERS  THROUGHOUT 

THE  KINGDOM. 

WflOLBSALl  DT 

JOHN  HcCALL  and  CO,,  137  HOTTNDSDITCH,  LONDON. 

ESTABLISHED  A.D.  1700. 

FURNISH  YOUR  HOUSE  with  THE  BEST  ARTICLES 

AT 

DEANE’S. 

NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE)  WITH  PRICED  FURNISHING  LIST,  GRATIS  AND  POST  FREE. 

DEAWI’gh-Olehratea  Table  Cutlery,  every  DEANE’S— Domestic  Baths  for  every  purpot.. 

variety  of  style  and  finish.  Bavh-rooras  fitted  complete. 

DEANE’S — Klectro- plated  Hpoons  and  Forks,  i  DEANE’S— Fenders  and  Fire-irons  in  modern 
best  manui'actun*,  strongly  plated.  |  and  approved  patterns. 

DEANE’S — Electro-plated  Tea  and  Coffee  Sets,  :  DEANE’S — Bedsteads  in  Iron  and  Brass,  with 
Liqueur  Stands,  CrueU,  Ac.  Bedding  of  supiTior  quality. 

lEANE’S— Dish  Covers  and  Hot-water  Dishes,  1  DEANE’S— It^'Ki^ter  Stoves,  improved  London- 
Tln  Dish  Covers  in  sels,  from  I«s.  |  made  Kitchimers,  Ranges,  &c. 

DEANE’S — Papier  Macing  Tea  Trays  in  sets,  f  rom  i  DEANE’S— Uorniees  and  Cornice-poles,  a  variety 
21s.  New  and  elegant  Pal  ferns.  |  of  patterns,  French  and  Kiiglisli, 

DEANE’S  — Bronzeii  Tea  and  Coffee  Urns,  with  DEANE’S- 1'  ill  and  Japan  Goods,  Iron  W'are, 
I.oyseU’s  and  other  ini|>rovements.  and  Culinary  I'teiisils. 

DEANE’S— Copper  and  Brass  Goods,  Kettles,  '  DEANE’S — Turnery,  Brushes,  3Iats,  &c.,  well 
Stew  and  Preserving  Pans,  Ac.  I  mad**,  strung,  and  serviceable. 

DEANE’S  —  3foderator  and  Rock  Oil  Lamps,  n  DEANE’S — Horticultural  Tools,  Lawn  blowers, 
large  and  handsome  assortment.  Garden  Rollers,  W'irework,  Ac. 

DSAN£’S-cm  Chandeliers,  newly-designed  DEANE’&I — Harness,  .'^addles,  and  Horsi*  Clotli- 
patterns  in  Glass,  Bronze,  &  Ormolu.  ing,  manuractured  on  tlie  iireiuises. 


DEANE’S-Olehrated  Table  Cutlery,  every  DEANE’S— Domestic  Baths  for  every  purpot.. 
variety  of  style  and  finish.  Bavh-rooras  fitted  complete. 

DEANE’S — Electro- plated  Hpoons  and  Forks,  i  DEANE’S— Fenders  and  Fire-irons  in  modern 
best  manui'actun*,  strongly  plated.  |  and  approved  patterns. 

DEANE’S — Electro-plated  Tea  and  Coffee  Sets,  :  DEANE’S — Bedsteads  in  Iron  and  Brass,  with 
Liqueur  btands,  CrueU,  Ac.  Bedding  of  supiTior  quality. 

lEANE’S— Dish  Covers  and  Hot-water  Dishes,  1  DEANE’S— Itt‘Ki'‘t‘*'^  Stoves,  improved  Loiidon- 
Tln  Dish  Covers  in  sels,  from  I«s.  |  made  Kitchimers,  Ranges,  Ac. 

DEANE’S — Papier  Maclu^  Tea  Trays  in  sets,  f  rom  i  DEANE’S— Uoriiices  and  Cornice-poles,  a  variety 
21s.  New  and  elegant  Pal  ferns.  |  of  patterns,  French  and  Eiiglisli, 

DEANE’S  — Bronzeii  Tea  and  Coffee  Urns,  with  DEANE’S- 1'  ill  and  Japan  Goods,  Iron  W'are, 
I.oyseU’s  and  other  ini|>rovements.  and  Culinary  I'teiisils. 

DEANE’S— Copper  and  Brass  Goods,  Kettles,  '  DEANE’S — Turnery,  Brushes,  3Iats,  Ac.,  well 
Stew  and  I'reservitig  Pans,  Ac.  I  mad**,  strung,  and  serviceable. 

DEANE’S  —  3foderator  and  Rock  Oil  Lamps,  a  DEANE’S — Horticultural  Tools,  Lawn  3Io\vers, 
large  and  handsome  assortment.  Garden  Rollers,  W'irework,  Ac. 

DSANE’S-Cm  Chandeliers,  newly-designed  DEANE’&I — Harness,  .'^addles,  and  Horsi*  Clotli- 
patterns  in  Glass,  Bronze,  A  Ormolu.  ing,  manuractured  on  tlie  iireiuises. 

A  Discount  of  5  per  cent,  for  Cosh  rayments  of  £2  and  upicards. 

DEANE  &  CO.  (46  king  william  street),  LONDON  BRIDGE. 

OZOKERIT  (PATENTED).  OZOKERIT, 

THESE  WONDERFUL  CANDLES  SOLD  EVERYWHERE 

In  all  sizes.  ^Vholosalc  (only)  of 

J.  C.  &  J.  FIELD,  LONDON. 

MAllHIAGE  TROUSSEAUX  AND  LAYETTES. 

CHRISTIAN  AND  RATHBONE, 

READY-MADE  LINEN  WAREHOUSEMEN  AND  HOSIERS  TO  HER  MAJESTY 
AND  H.R.H.  THE  PRINCESS  OF  W’ALES, 

32  Sa?I^EET.  "W. 

ESTABLISHED  1792. 


I L? '  i 


Nothing  impossible.— 

AGUA  AMARELLA  RESTORES  the 
II  IJ3I.\N  HAIR  to  Its  pristine  hue,  no  matter  at 
what  age.  JOHN  GOnNELLaud  CO.  have  at 
length,  with  the  aid  of  one  of  the  most  eminent 
cliemists,  succeeded  in  perfecting  this  wonderful 
liquid.  It  is  now  offerod  to  the  public  in  a  mure 
conoimtrated  form  and  at  a  lower  price.  Sol«l  in 
bottles,  Js.  each  ;  alsobs.,  7s.  tWt,  and  15s.  each, 
including  brash.  Single  bottles  forwarded  on 
receipt  of  postage  stamps  or  post-otfice  order  — 
Alltel  passage,  U.'i  Upper  Thumea  street,  Loudon, 

TOHN  GOSNELL  aud  CO.’S 

*9  CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE  is  greatly  supe¬ 
rior  to  any  tooth  powder ;  gives  the  teeth  a  nenrl- 
like  whiteness,  protects  the  enauiel  from  decay, 
and  imparts  a  pleasing  fru^aiice  to  the  breath. 
J*rtce  la  6d  each. — Aug^  passage,  93  Upper 
jhaines  street,  London. 

The  above  may  be  obtained  from  all  respectable 
ChemisU  and  Perfumers. 


FRA3IPTON’S  PILL  OF  HEALTH. 

II I  S  excellent  Family  Medicine 

dL  is  the  most  effeetive  rt'iiiedy  for  iiuligestiou, 
bilious  and  liver  ooniplaints,  sick  lieadaclie,  loss  of 
appetite,  drowsiness,  giddiness,  spasms,  and  all 
disorders  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  ;  and  where 
an  oceasioiial  aperient  is  required,  nothiug  can  be 
better  adapted. 

PERSONS  OF  A  FULL  HABIT,  whoaresub- 
JihM  to  headache,  giddiness,  drowsiness,  aud  sing¬ 
ing  ill  the  ears,  arising  from  too  great  a  flow  ot 
blood  to  tlie  head,  sliould  never  be  without  them, 
as  many  dangerous  symptoms  will  be  entirely  car¬ 
ried  off  by  their  timely  use. 

FOR  FK3IALES,  these  Pills  are  truly  excel¬ 
lent,  removing  all  obstructions,  headache,  depres¬ 
sion  of  spirits,  dulness  of  sight,  nervous  affections, 
blotches,  pimples,  and  sallowness  of  the  skin,  and 
give  a  heathy  bloom  to  the  complexion. 

Sold  by  all  Medicine  Vendors,  at  Is.  l|d.  and 
2a  9d.  per  box,  or  obtained  through  auy  Chemist. 


SAUCE.  LEA  &  PERRIIUq 

THE  “WOROE8TEB8HKE- 

Pronounced  by  Connoisseurs  “  Th«  nni.  « 
Sauce,”  Improves  the  appetite,  wld 
tion.  l;nrtr.U«J 

Ask  for  LEA  and  PBRRiss'  SAECB 

BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS 

and  see  the  Names  of  LEA  and  PERRmfi  .n 
bottles  and  labeU 

Agents— CROSSE  and  BLACKWET  T 

and  «>ld  by  .11  •J'™  <  ' 

Spanish  fly  in  the 

ingredient  in  ALEX.  ROSS’S  CANtr^^ 
RIDES  OIL,  which  speedily  produce  v^Tv^* 
and  thickens  Hair.  38*^6d.,  se^kt 
stamps.— ALEX.  ROSS,  248  Hlvh*H«i^  ** 
London,  and  all  Chemiste. 

AIR-CURLING  FLUID,  248ii7h 

H olbom,  London.— A  LEX  R  o  « 
CURLING  FLUID  curls  Ladles’ or  ‘G«SJ^!«5 
Hair  Immediately  It  is  applied,  SoldltSTM^ 
sent  free  for  *4  stamps.  Had  of  all  Chemists.  ’ 

(^REY  HAIR,  248  High  HolW 
yjf  London.-ALEX.  ROSS’S  HAIR  DTE 

Produces  a  perfect  colour  immediately  it  is  ns^ 
t  is  permanent,  and  perfectly  natural  in  e^’ 
Price  3s.  6d.,  sent  by  post  for  54  stamps ;  and  all 
Chemists. 

AIR  DESTROYER.-248  High 

Holborn,  London.  -ALEX.  ROSS’S  DE¬ 
PILATORY  removes  superfluous  from  the 
face,  neck,  and  arms,  without  effect  to  the  skis 
Price  .3s.  6d.,  sent  for  54  stamps.  Had  of  all 
Chemists. 

Hair-colour  WAm-I 

By  damping  the  head  with  this  besstifsllv 
perfumed  W'ash,  in  two  days  the  hair  be^eslts 
original  colour,  and  remains  so  by  an  occasioMl 
using,  los.  fid.,  sent  for  stamps.  ALEX.  S08S, 
248  High  Holborn,  London,  and  all  Chssiists. 

DINNEFORD’S  FLUID  MAGNESIA. 

The  3Ie(lical  Profession  for  Thirty  yean  have 
approved  of  this  pure  solution  of  3lag«-esia  as  the 
I>e8t  remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMACH, 
HEARTBURN,  HEADACHE,  GOUT,  and 
INDIGESTION  ;  and  as  the  best  mild  aperient 
for  delicate  oxinstitutions,  especially  adap^  for 
LADIES,  CHILDREN,  and  INFANTS. 

DINNEPORD  AND  CO., 

CHEMISTS, 

172  NEW  BOND  STREET.  LONDON, 
and  of  all  other  Chemists  throughout  the  world. 

LA-ZENBY  and  SON’S 
•  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and  CONDI- 
31  ENTS. 

K.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  sole  Proprietors  oftlie 
celebrated  Receipts  and  3Ianufacturen  of  the 
Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and 
favourably  distinguished  by  their  name,  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  caution  the  public  against  the 
Iireparatioiis  which  are  put  up  aud  labelled  in 
close  imitation  of  their  goods,  with  a  viwtomH- 
Icad  the  public.— 92  Wigmore  street,  Careadlsii 
square  (late  0  Edwards  street,  I’ortman  square), 
and  18  Trinity  street,  London,  K.C. 

HARVEY’S  SAUCE-CAUTION. 

—The  admirers  of  this  celebrated  Satw  we 
p.nrticulurly  requested  to  observe  that  eacn 
prepared  by  E  LAZENBY  and  SON,  bears  the 
label  UMd  «o  many  yearn, 

HOLLOWAY’S  OINTMENT  aD;l 

1»I LLS.— Healing  not  WAiwri^ho 
application  has  met  with  the  sanm  uoirei^  V 
probation  for  curing  all  external  ^ 

whicli  this  unguent  has  received 
ulcers,  foetid  discharges,  burns, 
and  many  similar  affections,  are 
and  set  oil  the  road  to  soundness,  by  ^ 

Ointment.  With  his 

wealtliy  may  save  themselves  much  s^  1^^ 
the  poor  may  help  themselves  to  ^ 

these  medicaments  are  reasonabm  la 
can  be  purchased  in  cyei^  loa*. 

effected  cures  of  stiff  joints,  s^l  of  s 

lacerated  limbs,  and  had  hwn 

happy  future  after  hope  of  recovery 

given  up.  _ — 

A  Delightful  and  Lasting 

With  a  Delicate  and  Clear  Comp** 
using 

THE  CELKBKATED 

UNITED  SERVICE 

Order  of  your  Chemist,  Grocer,  or  Cb*n 
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•w-iuPirRlAL  LIFE  TNSURA^lCE 

TMPEBIALi 

No.  1  Old  Broad  street  London. 


Instituted  1820. 


^llf  sX“critol  SpiUl  of  £750,000.  only 

*'jl?kl'!f9*of“X'Buran(»  elfected  at  moderate 
«n  verv  liberal  conditions, 
rttes  Tf^f  the  Office  for  the  last  financial 

The  Life  Assurance  Companies’  Act, 
S  •  prospectuses,  may  be  had  on 

‘  ANDR^^  BADEN.  Actuary  sad  Manager. 


nEBKXTURE8  at  5,  5i,  AND  6  PER  CENT. 

^Wlon  company,  limited. 

C_lVDlr«tor.^_preP^dt«^ 


tmperial  fire  insurance 

I  COMPANY.  Established  1803. 

1  Old  Broad  street,  E.C.,  and  16  and  17  Pall- 
mall,  S.W. 

Capital,  £1.600,00a  Paid-up  and  Invested, 
£700,000. 


OVERLAND  ROUT  E.— 
The  PENINSULAR  and  ORIENTAL 
STEAM  NAVIGATION  COMPANY  book  Pas- 
wniersand  receive  Cargo  and  Parcels  by  their 

Steamers  for  o 

From  South-  From 
ampton.  Brindisi. 

GIBRALTAR  1  Every  Saturday  _ 

MALTA  /  at  2  p.m. 


at  2  p.m. 


ALEXAN-1 

UKIA  f  Every  Saturday  Every  Tues- 
ADEN  I  at  2  p.m.  '  day,  at 2 am. 

BOMBAY  ) 


OALLE 

MADRAS 

CAUUTTA 

PENANG 

SI.NQAl'OKE 

CHINA 

JAPAN 


Satarday,  July 

e“lcrr‘au;.';l  Aid1/er^"i: 

naleVurday 

thereafter. 


AUSTRALIA 
NEW  ZEA 
LAND 


Saturday,  July  ( J"'J 
8,  tp.n.,  And  ‘A." 


every  fourth 
Saturday 
thereafter. 


And  every 
fourth  Tues¬ 
day  there 
alter. 


And  all  Ports  touched  at  by  the  Steamers  of  the 
British  India  and  the  Netherlands  India 
Steam  Navigation  Companies. 

An  abatement  of  20  per  cent,  from  the  charge 
for  the  Ketura  Voyage  is  miule  to  Passengers  to 
or  from  ports  eastward  of  Suez  re-embarking 
within  six  months  of  their  arrival,  and  10  per 
eat  tothose  re-embarking  within  twelve  montns. 

fiiMugh  Tickets  to  Brindisi  can  bo  obtained  of 
Lebeati  aad  Co.,  6  Billiter  street,  E.C. 


Passage  Money  and  Freight, 
HAVE  BEEN  MUCH  REDUCED, 


^  all  other  information,  apply  at  the  Company’s 
omi-es.  i;j;i  Leadeahall  street,  London;  or  Oriental 
P'see,  Southampton. 


AOOIDENTS  cause  LOSS  OF  LIFE. 

accidents  CAUSE  LOSS  OP  TIME. 

accidents  cause  loss  of  money. 


Provide  against  Accidents  of  all  Kinda 

p  BT  IN8URINO  WITQ  TUR 

^way  Passengers  Assurance 
Company. 

payment  op  £3  to  £6  Ss. 

IHI  Bat/'a Ott  AN  ALLOWANCE  AT 

SATB  or  PEa  Week  pob  injdbt. 

WOOO  have  bec«  Paid  as  Compe  nsation, 

Annual  Policy  Holders 
cecomiug  a  claimant  EACH  YEAB- 

to  the  Clerks  at  the 

Co.N„„,  ^^10  street, 

-  _  J-  VIAN,  Secretary. 


CORN 

•*1*  inveuted  for  the  best 

^ Sla!  he  t 

t>b*erTe  the  most  chemists. 

Bone—  trade  mark—uv  .  .  . 


^  ^^werre  the  "*^t  chemists. 

«« which 
'  ^  and  ask  for  YOUNG’S. 


r  . 


.  r 


IVrOURNING.—Messrs  JAY  have 

ATX  experienced  Dressmakers  and  Milliners 
who  act  a.s  Travellers,  so  that  in  the  event  of 
immediate  Alourning  being  required,  or  any  other 
sudden  emergency  for  Dress,  one  can  be  despatched 
to  any  part  of  the  kingdom  on  receipt  of  letter,  or 
telegram,  without  any  expense  whatever  to  the 
purchaser. 

All  articles  are  marked  in  plain  figures,  and 
Charges  are  the  same  as  if  the  Goods  were  bought 
for  ready  money  at  the  tVarehouse  in  Regent 
street. 

Messrs  JAY,  having  adopted  a  fixed  tariff,  pub¬ 
lish  the  following  epitome  of  their  charges  for 


DRESSMAKING. 


Making  Dress,  with  plain  Skirt  .  10  6 

Making  Dress,  with  Tucks  of  Crape  or 

Fancy  Trimmings,  from .  14  fi 

Making  Bodice  and  Mounting  Skirt  into 

band  .  7  q 


Making  Widow’s  Bodice,  ditto,  ditto .  8  0 

Mounting  Skirt  into  Band,  with  Alpaca 
Pocket  .  1 


Clf  Y  .a*..*.'*  —  y  — - - 

—The  Directors  are  prepared  to  iss^  DEBEN- 
titrES  to  replace  others  falling  due,  ^z.,  for  one 
J^st  5  per^cent,  for  three  years  at  5*  per  cent., 
2d  fS  five  years  at  6  per  cent,  per  annum ;  also 
SfioSitf  periods,  on  terms  to  be  ascertamed  at 
the  Offloe  Company. 

B.  A.  CAMERON,  Secretary. 
Palmerston  buildings.  Old  Broad  street  E.C. 


Mounting  ditto,  ditto,  with  Black  Silk 

Pocket  .  2  6 

Alounting  ditto,  ditto,  without  Pocket .  1  0 

Silk  Body  Lining  .  5  0 

Silk  Sleeve  Lining .  8  6 

Silk  Low  Body  and  Sleeve  Li^ng .  5  6 

Lawn  Body  Liaing  .  1  o 

Sleeve  Lining .  1  0 

Silk  Facing  .  1  io| 

Petersham  Ribbon  for  Banding  .  0  8 

Petersham  Waistband,  Covered  Crape  and 

Rosette  .  2  6 

Making  Garibaldi .  6  0 

Making  Low  Bodice .  6  0 

Sundries  .  1  g 

Tucker,  Braid,  and  Trimmings  extra. 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING 
WAREHOUSE, 

247,  249,  and  251  Regent  street,  London. 

JAYS’. 


Wm.  Younger  &  Co.’s 

INDIA  PALE  AND  EDINBUROH 
ALES 

Of  the  finest  quality,  and  in  the  highest  state  of 
perfection,  may  be  obtained  in  cask  and 
Bottle,  from  Bottlers  and  the  principal  Retailers 
in  the  Kingdom. 

Observe  Signature  and  Trade  Mark  on  each  label, 
as  other  brands  are  frequently  substituted. 
Breweries  —  Edinburgh.  Established  1749. 
London  Offices — Belvedere  road,  S.E. 


KINAHAN’S  .  LI  .  WHISKY. 

Tills  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow 
spirit  is  the  very  CREAM  OF  IRISH  WHIS¬ 
KIES,  in  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure,  and 
more  wholesome  than  the  finest  Cognac  Brandy. 
Note  the  words  “  Kinahan’s  .  LL  .  Whisky”  on 
Seal,  Label,  and  Cork. 

Wholesale  Depot,  6a  Great  Titchfield  street, 
Oxford  street,  W . 


PURE  AERATED  WATERS 
ELLIS’S  RUTHIN  WATERS, 


Soda,  Potass,  Seltzer,  Lemonade,  Lithia,  and  for 
GOUT,  Lithia  and  Potass. 

CORKS  BBA'^DkD,  “K.  ELLIS  and  SON, 
RUTHIN,”  and  every  label  bears  their  trade 
mark.  Sold  everywhere,  and  Wholesale  of  R. 
ELLIS  and  SON,  Ruthin,  North  Wales.  London 
Agents: — W.  BEST  and  SONS,  Henrietta  street, 
Cavendish  square. 


aUININE  WINE 


A  S  SUPPLIED  to  the  SICK  and 

rV  W’OUNDED.  The  many  and  expensive 


rv  W’OUNDED.  The  many  and  expensive 
forms  in  which  this  well-known  medicine  is  ad¬ 
ministered  too  often  preclude  its  adoption  as  a 
general  tonic.  The  success  which  has  attended 
WATERS  S  QUININE  WINE  arises  from  its 
careful  preparation  by  the  mannfacturcr.  Each 
wine-glassful  contains  suificient  Quinine  to  make 
it  an  excellent  restorative  to  the  weak.  It  be¬ 
hoves  the  i>ublic  to  see  that  they  have  Waters’s 
Quinine  W'iue,  fur  the  result  of  Chancery  pro¬ 
ceedings,  a  short  time  since,  elicited  the  fact  that 
ouc  unprincipled  imitator  did  not  use  Quinine 
in  the  manuiacture  of  his  Wine.  All  grocers  sell 
Waters's  Quinine  Wine,  at  .308.  per  dozen. 

WATERS  and  WILLIAMS,  Original  Makers, 
Worcester  House,  34  Eastchcap,  Loudon.  Agents 
— E.  Lewis  and  Co.,  W’orcester. 


iXYGENATED  WATER  holds  in 


Solution  pure  Oxygen  Gas,  the  vital  ele¬ 
ment  that  sustains  life.  It  is  a  decidtHl  tonic  and 
alterative  draught,  and  from  its  special  action  on 
food  during  the  process  of  digestion  and  assimila¬ 
tion  is  {leculiarly  suitable  for  invalids-  Price  4s. 
per  dozen  half- pints. 

Laboratory,  36  Long  acre,  and  all  Druggists. 


DIGESTION  PROMOTED  BY  PEPSINE, 

Prepared  by  T.  MORSON,  and  recommended  by 
the  Medical  Profession. 

Sold  in  Bottles  and  Boxes  from  2s.  6d.  by  all 
Chemists,  and  the  Manufacturers, 

THOMAS  MORSON  and  SON, 

124  Southampton  row,  W.C.,  London. 

See  name  on  label. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 

STSSZj 

[_  SoM  by  all  Polen  tbrenghoat  the  World. 


INDIAN  REDULATION  HELMETS, 

(in  which  there  is  not  any  India-rubber),  and 
every  variety  of  ELLWOOD’S  PATENT 
AIR  CHAMBER  HATS  and  HELMETS,— the 
only  preventive  of  Sun-stroke,— 
are  obtainable  at 

BRIGGS  &  CO., 

Corner  of  GRACECHURCH  STREET  and 
LEADENHALL  STREET. 


“CLARETS  ” 


DIRECT  FROM  “BORDEAUX,” 

At  38.  :id.,  48  ,  and  5s.  per  gallon,  du^  paid. 
DeliveitKl  free  from  London  Bonded  ware¬ 
houses. 

Samples  on  application.  Terms,  Cash, 
Address  in  full— 

BORDEAUX  VINT  AGE  COMPANY, 
Cauderan,  Bordeaux. 


Fine  flavoured  strong 

BEEF  TEA  at  about  2M.  a  pint.  .ASK  FOR 
LIEBIG  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT  of  Meat, 


LIEBIG  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT  of  Meat, 
requiring  Baron  Liebig  the  Inventor’s  Signature 
on  every  jar,  being  the  only  guarantee  of  genuine¬ 
ness 

Excellent  economical  stock  for  soups,  sauces, 
&c. 


DIGESTIVE  COCOA. 


Specially  prepared  for  suffferersfrom  Indigestion,. 
Debility,  and  Pulmonary  Complaints,  is  highly 
nutritious,  easily  digested,  and  palatable,  and 
adapted  for  the  most  delicate  stomach. 

Sold  in  tins  from  Is.  6d.  by  all  (.ffiemists  and 
Italian  W’arehousemen,  and  by  the  Manufac- 
tnrers, 

SAVORY  and  MOORE,  143  New  Bond  street, 
London,  W. 


WILLIAM  S.  BURTON, 

GENERAL  FURNISHING  IRON¬ 
MONGER,  by  appointment  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  sends  a  CATALOGUE  gratis  and  post¬ 
paid.  It  contains  upwards  of  860  Illustrations 
of  his  unrivalled  STOCK  of  Electro  Plate  and 
Britannia  Metal  Goods,  \  Baths  and  Toilet  Ware, 


Dish  Covers, 

Hot  W'ater  Dishes, 
Stoves  and  Fenders, 
Marble  Chimney  Pieces, 
Kitchen  Ranges, 
I.amps,  Gaseliers, 


Iron  and  Brass  Bed¬ 
steads, 

Bedding  and  Bed  Uang- 
ings. 

Bed  Room  Cabinet  Fur¬ 
niture, 


Tea-trays,  Urns,  and  Dining  RoomFurniture, 


Kettles, 
Table  Cutlery, 


Chimney  &  I’ier  Glasses 
Turnery  Goods, 


Clocks  and  Candelabra.  I  Kitchen  Utensils,  Ac. 

W’ith  Lists  of  Prices  and  Plans  of  the  20  large 
Show  Rooms,  at  :{9  Oxford  stret't,  W. ;  1,  lA,  2, 
3,  and  4  Newman  street ;  4,  5,  and  6  Perry’s  place ; 
and  1  Newman  yard.  The  cost  of  delivering  goods 
to  the  most  distaut  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom 
by  Railway  is  trifling.  WTLLIA  M  8.  BUirTON 
will  always  midertakc  delivery  at  a  small  fixed 
rate. 


BREIDENBACH’S  new  scents, 

28.  6d. 

LORD  of  LORN  Bouquet  BRIDE  of  the 
HIGHLANDS.  “QUEST”  (quite new 
and  registered)  MAC^ASSARINE,  Kaly- 
dor,  Oduuto.  One  Shilling. 

38  Lombard  street  and  167b  New  Bond  street. 


Cancer  hospital,  Brompton, 

and  167  Piccadilly,  W.  In  consequence  of 
a  considerable  Increase  In  the  number  of  In-domr 
Patients  in  this  Hospital,  which  now  exceeds  60, 
great  additional  expenses  have  been  incurred. 
The  Board  earnestly  solicit  ftirther  SUPPORT 
to  enable  them  to  continue  to  afford  relief  to  that 
portion  of  the  sick  poor  suffering  from  this  terrible 
malady.  _  , 

Treasurer- Geo.  T.  Hertslet,  Esq.,  St  James’s 
Palace,  S.W. 

Bankers— Messrs  Contts  and  Co.,  Strand. 

Office  and  Out-Patients’  Establishment,  167 
Piccadilly,  W.  ,  „  „  , 

By  onler,  IT.  J.  JUPP,  Secretary. 

N.  B.  One  guinea  annual  constitutes  a  Governor ; 
and  a  donation  of  ten  guioeas  a  Life  Governor. 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE. 


WIDOWS,  DADOIITERS,  AND  EVERY 
GRADE  OF  MOURNING] 


A  large  assortment,  In  the  most  correct  stylo 
and  best  quality.  rea<iy  for  immediate  use,  and 
at  unpreeedented  low  prices. 


PUGH'S, 

the  FIRST  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE 
IN  ENGLAND. 

163  and  165  Regent  street. 
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HENRY  SOTHERAN  AND  CO. 

NEW,  SECOND-HAND,  AND  EXPOET  BOOKSELLERS, 

*  •  Have  always  or  Sale 

THE  BEST  LIBRARY  EDITIONS  OF  STANDARD  WORKS, 

THE  FINEST  GALLERIES  AND  COLLECTIONS  OF  ENGRAVINGS, 

THE  GREAT  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKS  ON  NATURAL  HISTORY, 

WORKS  CURIOUS  FOR  THEIR  ANTIQUITY  OR  RARITY, 

BOOKS  FOR  PRESENTS  IN  THE  CHOICEST  BINDINGS. 

Catalogues  Gratis  on  application. 

GREAT  CENTRAL  BOOK  ESTABLISHMENT,  136  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.O 


HUEST  &  BLACKETTS 

NEW  WORKS. 


MY  EXPERIENCES  of  the  WAP 

BETWEEN  TRANCE  and  GEEMakv 
By  AROIIBALD  EOBBE8, 

KnorJai  pArroannntflont-a  4U^  4  r\^ia  it 


Now  ready,  leap.  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  price  2s.  Cd., 

DISCIPLINE  AND  E 

ADDRESSED  TO  VOLUNTEERS 


Special  Correspondents  of  the  ‘  Daily 
2  vols.,  8vo,  308.  7  "ews. 

“  This  work  will  be  read  with  unflaggin*  int-. 
rest.  W e  recommend  it  as  one  of  the  l^t  wcohI 
of  the  war.  It  is  written  in  a  vivid  and  dSmI 
sane  style,  and  isreplete  with  incidents  of  perso^ 
adventure  and  narratives  of  absorblmr  int^Mt » 
United  Service  3Iaj£azine.  *  “* 

LIFE  and  ADVENTURES  of  COUNT 

BEUGNOT,  Minister  of  SUte  under 
^apoleon  I.  Edited,  from  the  French  bv 
ClfARLOTTE  M.  YONGE,  AuthoVof ‘iK 
Heir  of  lledcly%*  &c.  2  vols.,  8vo,  m 

TURKISH  HAkEMS  and  CIBCAS- 

SIAN  HOMES.  By  Mrs  HARVEY  of 
Ickwell  Bury.  8vo,  with  coloured  lUastra- 
tions,  158. 

The  Times.— “Mrs  Harvey’s  book  gives  ns 
an  account  of  one  of  the  most  delightful  and 
romantic  voyages  that  ever  was  made.  We  can* 
not  call  to  mind  any  account  written  of  late  jean 
which  is  so  full  of  valuable  infonnatloD  npon 
Turkish  household  life.” 

VOLS.  3  AND  4  OP 

HER  MAJESTY’S  TOWER.  ByW. 

HEPVVORTH  DIXON.  Dedicated  by  Ex¬ 
press  PERMISSION  to  the  QUEEN.  Com¬ 
pleting  the  Work.  Third  Edition. 

DIARY  of  the  BE8IE0EI) 

RESIDENT  in  PARIS.  Reprinted  from 
the  ‘Daily  News,’  with  SEVEKAL  NEW 
LETTERS  and  PREFACE.  Second  Editioo, 
Revised.  8vo,  158. 

The  LADTE  SHAKERLE7;  belQfl: 

the  Record  of  the  Life  of  a  Good  and  Noble 
Woman.  A  Cheshire  Story.  By  ONE  OF 
THE  HOUSE  OF  EGERTON.  SECOND 
Edition.  1  voL,  6b. 

THE  NEW  NOVELS. 

SQUIRE  ARBEN.  By  Mrs  Oliphant, 

Author  of  ‘  Chronicles  of  Carlingford,’  ‘  Salem 
Chapel,*  &c.  3  vols. 

“  Mrs  Oliphant’s  new  book  will  not  diminlih 
her  already  established  reputation.  It  poMeiam 
most  of  the  chancteristics  of  a  •uccessful  novel 
The  plot  is  interesting  and  well  mana^,  the 
scene  well  laid,  and  the  characters  varfoufl  aad 
forcibly  described  Athenmum. 

ARTISTE.  By  Maria  M,  Grant 

3  vols.  .  ...  _ 

“  Miss  Grant  has  presented  the  public  with  t 
ni.>nBnnt.  Hiid  most  InterestinM  work.  Sbe  i» 


CAPTAIN  S.  FLOOD  PAGE 

Adjutant  of  the  London  Scottish  Rifles. 


HENRY  S.  KING  and  CO.,  65  Cornhill, 


TO  CAPITALISTS. 

Dividends  10  to  20  per  Cent,  on  Outlay. 
SSARP'i  INVESTUENT  CIRCULAE. 
JULY  Numljcr  Ready.— 12  pages.  Post  Free. 

Contains  Safe  Investments  in  English  and  Forelfni 
Railways,  Debentures,  Insurance,  Gas,  Dock, 
Telegraphs,  Banks,  Water  VV’orks,  Mines, 
Foreign  Bonds,  American  and  Colonial  Stocks, 
and  Miscellaneous  Shares,  &c. 

CAPITALISTS.  SHAREHOLDERS,  TRUSTEES, 

Will  find  the  above  Circular  a  safe,  valuable, 
reliable  Guide. 

Messrs  SIT  ARP  and  CO.,  Stock  and  Share  Brokers, 
33  Poultry,  London  (Established  1852). 

Bankers :  London  and  Westminster,  Loth- 
bury,  FLC. 


AUTHORISED  TRANSLATION 


Shortly  Tvill  be  published, 

THE  - 

WAR  FOE  THE  RKOTE  FRONTIER. 

By  Colonel  EUSTOW, 

Of  the  Swiss  Army.  Honorary  Member  of  the 
Royal  Swedish  Academy  of  War. 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  GERMAN. 

By  J.  L.  NEEDHA3r, 

Lieutenant  Royal  Marine  Artillery. 

With  3Iap8  and  Plans. 

WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  and  oONS,  Edin¬ 
burgh  and  London. 


Now  ready.  Third  Edition,  enlarged,  cloth.  Is.  6d. ; 
by  post  Is.  8d. 

GOUT  AND  RHEUMATIC  GOUT. 

A  NEW  METHOD  OF  CURE. 

By  J.  W.  FOAKES,  M.D. 

“Will  interest  and  instruct  its  readers.” — 
Morning  Post. 

“  Lay  opinion  will  certainly  go  with  Dr  Foakes 
in  his  condemnation  of  the  poisons  frequently 
used.” — Spectator. 

”  The  views  of  such  men  as  Dr  Foakeh  and  Dr 
Bennett  are,  we  are  glad  to  say,  beginning  to  gain 
ground  amongst  the  medical  profession.”- 
Chemical  News,  March  17, 1871. 

London:  GEORGE  PHILIP  and  SON,  32 
Fleet  street.  May  be  had  from  all  Booksellers. 


TO  INVESTORS. 

Now  ready,  Cd.  per  copy ;  or  58.  annually, 

T  AVINGTON  &  PENNINGTON’S 

J  J  MONTHLY  RECORD  of  INVEST¬ 
MENTS;  containing  an  exhaustive  Review  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Stock  and  Share  and 
Money  Markets,  &c.,  with  an  enumeration  of  Safe 
Investments  paying  from  10  to  20  per  cent. 

O,  LAVINGTON  and  A.  PENNINGTON,  44 
Threadneedle  street,  London,  E.C. 


London  international 

EXHIBITION  of  1871. 

The  GENERAL  PUBLIC  are  admitted 
EVERY  WEEK-DAY  EXCEPT  WEDNES¬ 
DAY,  from  10  a.m.  to  6  p.m.,  on  payment  of  ONE 
SHILLING.  Oil  WEDNESDAYS  the  price  is 
HALF-A-CROWN. 


History  of  the  reformation 

in  the  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY.  By 
J.  MERLE  D’AUBIGNE  D.D.  A  New  Trans¬ 
lation,  containing  the  Author’s  Latest  Improve¬ 
ments,  with  Twelve  Engravings  on  Steel,  after 
P.  A.  Labouchere,  and  Two  Ifundred  Illuatra- 
tions  on  Wood,  including  Portraits  of  the  most 
eminent  Reformers.  Royal  4to,  218.,  handsomely 
bound,  bevelled  boards,  gilt  edged. 

[Just  out. 

HANDBOOK  to  the  GRAMMAR  of  the 
GREEK  TESTAMENT.  Together  with  a 
complete  Vocabulary,  and  an  Examination 
of  the  chief  New  Testament  Synonyms. 
Illustrated  by  numerous  Exanmles  and  Com¬ 
ments,  by  SAMUEL  G.  GREEN,  Rawdon 
College.  8vo,  7s.  6d.,  boards.  [New. 

HOURS  of  CHRISTIAN  DEVOTION. 
Translated  from  the  German  of  Dr  THO- 
LUCK.  With  a  Preface  by  the  Rev.  HORA- 
TIUS  BONAR,  D.D.  Fcap.  8vo,  38.,  boards. 

RELIGIOUS  TRACT  SOCIETY,  66  Pater¬ 
noster  row,  and  164  Piccadilly;  Brighton:  31 
Western  road,  and  all  booksellers. 


MALVERN  COLLEGE. 

The  THIRD  TERM  will  begin  on  Wednesday, 
September  20th. 

Terms  of  Tuition  and  Board.  £90  per  annum. 
For  Clergymen’s  Sons  after  Examination,  £80. 
Three  Smiolarships,  worih  £80  per  annum,  for 
one  or  for  two  years,  to  be  examined  for  in  De¬ 
cember. 

For  details  apply  to  the  Secretary. 


Royal  institution  of 

GREAT  BRITAIN,  Albemarle  street,  W. 
The  next  ACTONIAN  PRIZE,  or  PRIZES, 
will  be  awarded  in  the  year  1672  to  an  Essay,  or 
Essays,  Illustrative  of  the  Wisdom  and  Bene¬ 
ficence  of  the  Almighty. 

_  The  subject  is  “The  Theory  of  the  Evo- 
LUTiuM  or  LIVING  THINGS.”  The  Prize  Fund  is 
Two  Hundred  Guineas,  and  it  will  be  awarded 
as  a  single  Prize,  or  in  sums  of  not  less  than  One 
Hundred  Guineas  each,  or  withheld  altogether, 
as  the  Managers  in  their  Judgment  shall  think 
proper. 

Competitors  for  the  Prize  are  requested  to 
send  their  Essays  to  the  Royal  Institution,  on  or 
before  June  .30,  1872,  addressed  to  the  Secretary  ; 
and  the  adjudication  will  be  made  by  the  Managers 
in  December.  1872. 

♦  H.  BENCE  JONES,  Hon.  Sec.  R.L 
July,  1871. 


OSLER’S  CRYSTAL  GLASS 

CHANDELIERS. 

TABLE  GLASS  of  all  kinds. 
CHANDELIERS  in  BRONZE  and  ORMOLU. 

Moderator  Lamps  and  Lamps  for  India. 
LONDON — Show  Rooms,  45  Oxford  street,  W. 
BI RM I NG  HAM — Manufactory  and  Show  Booms, 
Broad  street.  Established  1807. 


London :  Printed  by  Charles  W.  Retnell.  of  Putney,  at  his  Printing-office,  16  Little  Pulteney  street,  in  the  Par^  of  St 
Middlesex,  and  Published  by  George  Lapham,  9  Wellington  street.  Strand,  in  the  aforesaia 
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